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| MarccoR., Fireproof 
Hospital Building Volume 


. « « time-saving reference book of technical 
data on steel construction products .. . 





The place to look for 
helpful information on: 


Metal Trim with Insulmat sound- 
deadening— including Metal Bases 
® Metal Window Stools * Metal 
Door and Window Casings ® Metal 
Chair Rails ® Metal Base Screeds 
@ Metc! Cove Moulds © Metal 
Picture Moulds ® Other Milcor Steel 
Building Products for hospital con- 
struction that is fire-safe, perma- 
ment, modern in appearance — 
such as Metal Lath © Expansion 
Corner Beads ® Solid Wing Corner 
Beads ® Steel Studs ® Steel Roof 
Deck ® Steel Basement Windows 
® Metal Access Doors. 











ERE is a handy spiral-bound 

volume of manuals complete- 

ly describing Milcor Steel 
Building Products especially suited 
to the requirements of hospital con- 
struction, 


This is a useful work book that 
saves you time in planning and de- 
signing. It contains working infor- 
mation on steel building products 
that conform to standard applica- 
tion practice, yet allow architectural 
variation — permitting the use of 
curved surfaces, pilasters, furring, 
and many decorative effects, with- 
out in any way deviating from the 
practical, sturdy, reinforced mono 
lithic base. 


Leading architects have for many 
years recognized Milcor Steel Build- 
ing Products as providing values es- 
sential in hospital buildings: Re- 
sistance to fire, guarding both lives 
and property. Resistance to vibra- 
tion and shock, preventing cracks in 
finished surfaces; thus aiding sanita- 
tion. Long-run economy, 

A free copy of this helpful Milcor 
Fireproof Hospital Building Volume 
is available to architects working 
on plans for hospital construction. 
Please request it on your business 








van ekeasel 
SBORN ©. 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
,DETROIT 2 ¢ BUFFALO 11 © CINCINNATI 25 


- » » equipped to provide 
additional service through 


. « » @ Division of 
Milcor Steel Compony 
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JANUARY 1946 


VIEWS: Letters; Jobs and Men; Notices beginning on page 


THIS MONTH: Our authors; Men and activities in the field of 
architecture; Competitions beginning on page 


BASIS FOR ADVANCE: Editorial by Kenneth Reid 


PEARL HARBOR TO NAGASAKI: A review of architectural 
progress during the war years as recorded in the architectural 
press from December 194] through August 1945. Critical 
analysis of trends indicated by significant examples of design 
and consideration of the probable direction of architectural 
evolution from now on: by Thomas H. Creighton, A.I.A. ............. , 


MATERIALS anp METHODS 


A SCOTSMAN LOOKS AT MODULAR COORDINATION: by A. 
Gordon Lorimer, Chief, Bureau of Architecture, New York City 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS: STEEL IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION: 
by Carl F. Block, Engineer, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. ..........°. 


TIMBER DESIGN PROGRESS DURING AND SINCE THE WAR: 
by Albert G. H. Dietz, Ass’t. Prof., Structural Design and Mate- 
rials, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


DESIGN DATA FOR ACRYLIC PLASTICS: by F. G. Lopez. Fun- 


damental information on how to use “Plexiglas” and “Lucite” 


PRODUCTS: Monthly list of new products, plus comment on 
new developments 


MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE: 


lications 
periodicals, beginning on 
COVER: Composition by Gene Hawley. Photographs selected 


from this issue. Foreground figures from Ewing Galloway. 
(Official Army-Navy photographs.) 





THE NEW ARTEK-PASCOE line includes more than forty- 
five different pieces. These illustrations will give you an 
idea of their simple, clear-limbed beauty—their wide range 
of size and form. Here, for example, are highly adaptable 
sofa units—several varieties of tables, occasional and side 
chairs. Here are buffets for a dining room that are equally 
effective as storage chests in an office. Here are stacking 
stools and lamps, the ARTEK-PASCOE swivel arm table lamp, 
in particular. For details and prices, better write us today. 





_ 


WE'D LIKE YOU TO KNOW that someone 
is building furniture today the way you 
create a good house . . . from the inside out. 


Working with the new resin glues and the 
natural bending properties of wood, ARTEK- 
pascoE has eliminated much of the laborious 
and expensive joining of traditional furni- 
ture... developed a truly American design 
of a lightness, grace and strength never 
before possible. 


Here is undiluted modern, with no nonsense 
about it. 


You will find an amazing versatility in these 
new ARTEK-PASCOE pieces—whether you are 
planning a hospital waiting room, a new 
hotel, apartment, lobby, or any interior proj- 
ect that calls for freshness and good taste, 
comfort and efficiency. 


Over forty-five different pieces are repre- 
sented. All are rugged, honest maple—clear- 
finished in natural grain. Upholstery fabrics 
are plentiful, fanciful—many by our own 
designers. And prices, happily for your 
clients’ welfare, are modest. 


This new HMne, supplemented. hy ARTEK- 
PASCOE’s well-known Custom Service, is 
available on a contract basis. Full details 
on request. 


NEW RECEPTION ROOM for book publishers, 
Reynal & Hitchcock. This remodeling project 
makes an inviting and flexible interior. 


ARTEK-PASCOE 


L THE FOREMOST NAME IN MODERN DESIGN 
730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, W.Y. 


1145965 
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A PERIOD SETTING 


ANDERSEN COMPLETE 


Windowalls...windows that function both 
as walls and windows ...can be placed to 
bring the beauties of the outdoors into the 
comfort of the indoors. 

In this atiractive Columbus, Ohio home, 
an angle bay of Andersen Casement Window 
Units, including c picture window, forms 
an intimate dining space looking out on 
ever-changing scenery. Meanwhile, the wall 
section formed by windows is weathertight. 


Andersen. 


BAYPORT, 
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FOR 
WOOD WINDOW UNITS 


The Ancersen Casement ishighly regarded 
by architects because of its superior weather- 
tightness, its convenience of operation and 
its precision construction. 

Andersen Casement Units, Number 2418, 
placed at a 45° angle with Andersen Case- 
ment Picture Window Unit, Number P-5411. 
Over-all rough opening width: 9’ 944’. 

For additional details, consult Sweet’s 
Catalog, or write Andersen Corporation. 
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DESIGN POSSIBILITIES FOR COMMERCIAL 


in Store Design the tendency seems to be toward “open- 
ing up” the front . . . employing large transparent 
areas to permit freer vision from the sidewalk into the 
store interior. This, in effect, makes the interior of 
the store an integral part of the store front display. 
Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass, Carrara Structural 
Glass and other Pittsburgh Products are ideally suited 
for use by the architect in creating store fronts of 
this type. 

Architect: Albert Anis, 


ntranc 
>, und 


Mirrors Offer the architect almost unlimited design 
possibilities In bars, restaurants, and lounges they 
add to gaiety—give new sparkle and beauty. In stores 
and display rooms, they reflect the merchandise- 
create an effective atmosphere of spaciousness and 
luxury. Pittsburgh Mirrors are available made from 
blue, green, flesh tinted, or regular Plate Glass with 
silver, gold, or gunmetal backings. 

Architect: Frank Hope. 
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BUILDINGS with- 





ntrance like this extends an invitation to passers-by, by permitting clear, 
, undistorted vision into an attractive interior. Herculite Tempered Plate 


As a Result of being designed all 
at one time, Pittco Store Front 
Metal has a pleasing unity of de- 
sign—a harmonious relationship 
with other Pittsburgh Products 
for Store Fronts and Interiors, 
There are two distinctively styled 
lines of Pittco Metal—Pittco Pre- 
mier and Pittco De Luxe—offer- 
ing metal members to meet every 
architectural need. Shown here is 
a typical moulding from the 
Pittco Premier line. 


s has become increasingly useful to the architect in creating appealing, strik- pei pmeeg Aine Be Li Mis 7 Fadia woh 
store designs. It has all the advantages of regular Plate Glass and four times use of Pittsburgh Glass in building design. Send the 


trength, due to a special tempering process. coupon for your free copy. 


iams & Grimes, A. R. Williams, Architect. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


2039-6 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 


Please send me, without obligation, your new 
booklet entitled: “‘Ideas for the Use of Pittsburgh 


* Design it better with Glass in Building Desiga.” 


ittshurgh Glass 


Pen Bib ace de Se i G t.aAa Gee 


COMPAN Y 
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VIEWS 





FORWARD THINKING 
Dear Editor: 


I have read with interest the editorial 

copy entitled “Architecture and the 

Church.” . . . I believe we are thinking 

in the same direction. I have been 

stressing greater emphasis on carrying 

forward in architecture a long and 

honorable tradition of the Christian 
Church. 

C. HARRY ATKINSON 

Secretary, Edifice Funds, 

Building Counsel 

The American Baptist 

Home Mission Society 

New York, N. Y. 


UNHEALTHY SENTIMENTALITY 
Dear Editor: 


May I offer my hearty congratulations 
on the current issue of PENCIL POINTS 
devoted to church architecture? The 
prevalent American sentimentality, par- 
ticularly in my own Episcopal Church, 
toward church design is most unhealthy, 
and your splendid editorial and text 
should do much to awaken Church peo- 
ple to their responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities. 

Will you please have three extra copies 
sent me. I’m sending one to the Bishop 
of Minnesota, and two others to clergy 
friends. I can’t think of a better presen- 
tation of the case for “church architec- 
turé*fér churches.” 


EDWARD V. LOFSTROM 
Architect 
Willmar, Minn. 


OUR ATTENTIVE READERS 
Dear Edjtor: 


You are certainly doing a grand job in 
the transformation of the old. PENCIL 
POINTS. into an authoritative, modern, 
and progressive magazine. We are of 
course reading it with great attention, 
and getting an awful lot out of it. 


MARIO BIANCULLI 
Architect 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WE GIVE YOU SPACE 
Dear Editor: 


Of course it won’t make any difference 
and you probably won’t give a hoot— 
but I don’t like the new name for good 
old PENCIL POINTs. 

J. C. RUNYON 


‘ Consulting Engineer 


Falls Church, Va. 
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STICK BY US 
Dear Editor: 


If it is your desire to be just like the 
other magazines, then you are fast 
realizing your ambition. In a little while 
it will not be necessary to subscribe to 
both, with the result that one of you 
will be taken over by the other as has 
been done so many times in the past. 


You have thrown away the charm that 
made the PENCIL POINTs of old so indi- 
vidual and refreshing. . . . I sincerely 
hope that the future will not prove that 
you have “sold your birthright for a 
mess of pottage.” 


H. CARL MESSERSCHMIDT 
Architect 
Richmond, Va. 


THE PROOF WAS NEEDED 
Dear Editor: 


Your article, “Daylighting for Hospi- 
tals,” by Isadore Rosenfield, is one of 
the most commendable which have been 
published to date in your very informa- 
tive publication. This office is at present 
doing work on small community modern 
hospitals and the publication of this 
article comes as a timely verification 
of theories which we have been trying 
to put forward for some time. We are 
wondering whether there will be any 
available reprints of this highly en- 
lightening work, as we would like very 


much to be able to pass on the informa- | 


tion to clients. 
ABRA & BALHARRIE 
Architects 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
Dear Editor: 


I have read with interest, in the Hospi- 
tal Abstract Service published by the 
Physicians’ Record Company, an ab- 
stract of the article “Mechanical Plants 
for Hospitals” by Isadore Rosenfield, 
which appeared in the August 1945 is- 
sue of your journal. 


I am interested in publishing a transla- 
tion of this pape in our Panamerican 
journal El Hospital. Should you favor 
us with your permission to do so, I 
would very much appreciate receiving 
the complete article, with illustrations, 
if possible. 

MANUEL O. ZARIQUIEY, M.D. 


Editor, El Hospital 
New York, N. Y. 





THEY SAID AND WE QUOTE— 


All of us collectively had better wom 
together, as we never have before, 
sell the hold-the-line policy to each 
every individual or organization in 
construction industry. We must uti € 
every tool at our command to win f 

battle against inflation. 


Douglas Whit! 

Before: First Meeting, Constructi 
Industry Advisory Couneil, 
Washington, D, ¢ 


Buyers or renters are looking for r . 
chanical heat, air filters or condition 
ing, all kitchen and laundry equipment, 
adequate wiring, convenience outlet 
built-in conveniences such as storag 
lockers, special-purpose shelving—all 
be included in one down payment 
carrying charges or rental... . 


“Women ... During the W, 
and After” 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


\ 


We must divorce ourselves from con- 
tentious and hampering notions either 
that government has no part to play in 
the housing field or that government 
should take over the whole job. We 
cannot look solely to private financing 
for all the answers and ignore the 
broad and long-range advantages that 
can be obtained by adding to private 
financing with government credit rei 
sources. We cannot say that housing 
is exclusively a local, state, or national 
problem when it impinges in some de 
gree on all levels of our political and 
social economy. We cannot even isolate 
the housing problem as being related 
solely to housing. It is inextricably in- 
tertwined with the whole fabric of our 
community pattern, with our parks 
industries and traffic ways. It is part 
of the circulatory system of our b 
economy. 

Philip M. Klutzni 


FPHA Commissie 
Before: League for Indust 
Democre 


The United States must undertake 
estimated $1,000,000,000 school bu 
ing and repair program in immedi 
postwar years because of anticip 
heavier enrollments and educatic 
needs revealed by the war.... Am 
factor necessitating this constructii 
it was revealed, is the skyrocket 
wartime birth rate, running 29 pere 
above peace years and adding 3 
babies to the population annually. La 
of building since Pearl Harbor, 
solescence of plants, and require 
of developing residential areas 
the need even more pressing. 


Survey of 806 Public Schoo! Syste 


American Association 
School Administra 
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Driving a Pre-Cast Concrete Pile 


CONCRETE PILE CO. 


Branch Oftices in Principal Cities of United States 
and Latin America 


THE SCOPE OF RAYMOND’S ACTIVITIES includes every recognized type 
of pile foundation - concrete, composite, precast, steel, pipe and wood. 
Also caissons, construction involving shore pretection, ship building 


facilities, harbor and river improvements and borings for soil investigation. 140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 6, iF Y. 




















MEN WANTED 

ARCHITECTURAL. DESIGNER AND DRAFTS- SEVERAL ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN, 
MAN for possible permanent employ- thoroughly experienced, able to prepare 
ment. Write in confidence giving age, preliminaries, working drawings, etc., 
experience, capability, minimum salary, familiar all phases architectural draft- 
and availability. Small office, pleasant ing. Must think, draw, along modern 
working conditions, delightful climate. trend. Work on postwar theaters and 
Jesse Cunningham, Florida National diversified projects. Excellent oppor- 
Bank Bldg., St. Petersburg, Fla. tunity for permanent position. Write 


NOTICE: Advertisements for this section must be addressed 
eiatiee | JOBS AND MEN Jobs and Men, C/O PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, 330 West 42nd § 
New York 18, N. Y. Legible copy, accompanied by check | 
money order for $3.00, will be accepted not later than the 10th 
month preceding publication. Insertions may not exceed 50 words 








PECORA CALKING COMPOUND 


Time tested for 38 years, Pecora Calking Com- 
pound is impervious to heat, cold and moisture, 
or acid fumes. This makes it the ideal calking 
material to use in industrial plants where tempera- 
ture variations and fumes would have a deleterious 
effect on a compound less rugged, less qualified. 





































For Pecora Calking Compound will not dry out, 
crack or chip when properly applied. It will 
adhere to stone, glass, metal and wood, and adjust 
itself to variations in expansion and contraction. 


There are these six important benefits when Pecora 
Compound is used for sealing joints around window 
and door frames and for pointing up masonry: 


FUEL SAVING 

FREEDOM FROM NEEDLESS DRAFTS 
NO MOISTURE SEEPAGE IN JOINTS 
NO NEEDLESS DUST INFILTRATION 


BETTER TEMPERATURE CONTROL FOR 
AIR CONDITIONING 


BETTER OCCUPANCY CONDITIONS 


See SWEET’S for suggested specifications, 
or write us for descriptive folders and 
detailed information. 








SEDGLEY AVENUE & VENANGO STREET + PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA 
\ ROOF COATING © WATERPROOFING © DAMPPROOFING © SASH PUTTIES 
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education, experience, salary, to M, 
DeAngelis, R. A., 1404-1405 Ten 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


DESIGNER-RENDERER, with imagina 
and ability for good modern 
mostly residential, some commercial 
Also drawings for publication in 
tional magazines. Pleasant suburban of 
fice doing work of national scope. Pri 
photostats, or originals of your y 
will be returned promptly, ins 
Write, phone L. Morgan Yost, Are 
tect, Kenilworth, III. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN with p 
tical experience for high-grade sche 
and monumental buildings. Perman 
position. Childs & Smith, Architeet 
430 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, fT 


SMALL HOME DESIGNERS—Old est 
lished firm wants services of designer 
and draftsmen. Permanent positic 
for right men. Salary commensura 
with experience. Gordon-Van Tine ( 
Davenport, Iowa. 


DESIGNERS, DETAILERS, DRAFTSMEN, fe 
architectural woodworking plant, wit 
experience on store and general i 
teriors. Pleasant surroundings; g 
salary. S. W. Manheim Co., 36 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


DRAFTSMEN for our Sioux Falls, S. D 
and Aurora, Ill., yards. Perma 
Ward Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, S. I 


CLEVER YOUNG MAN, capable of doi 
perspectives and drawing plans most 
for homes and apartments. Opportunit 
to become junior associate or partne 
Southeast Florida. Box 215, Prog 
SIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


EXPERIENCED ARCHITECTURAL DR 

MAN for established architectural ¢ 
in moderate sized Southern city (ge 
living conditions). Must be capable 
developing working drawings and ¢% 
tail drawings and must have structi 

engineering knowledge for wood, tem 
forced concrete, and structural sit 
Associateship offered to right man. ¢ 

full particulars. Box 216, PROGRESS? 
ARCHITECTURE. 





EXPERIENCED ARCHITECTURAL DR 

MEN. Wanted by architectural fi 

the South. Able to handle scale 
ings, details, all types of public, f 
tutional, and commercial work. FP 
state training, experience, and s 
expected. Box 217, PROGRESSIVE A 
TECTURE. 


Galt Bait 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER. Opport 
permanent association for mat 
proven ability in Southern office 
wide practice. Box 218, PROGRE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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INSTALL STEEL PIPING 
ADEQUATE FOR TOMORROW'S NEEDS 


Junior's hot. : 
Because Sallie's 


age rs tub first! 


Ri FF oO 
Fa 


You can’t blame Junior for ‘burning up” 
when Sallie beats him to the draw and starts run- 
ning her bath while he’s stranded high and dry in 
the shower. 

When Junior decides on a quick shower before 
dinner, let nothing block his plans-not even the 
tub of water that Sallie is already running. And it 
certainly is a block to plenty of free-running water 
if the pipes are so small that a stinging shower be- 
comes a dismal drip when somebody else in the 
house turns on the water. 

You, who are responsible for the plumbing and 
water systems of America’s millions of new homes-- 
who will renovate America’s old homes-have a 
responsibility to your clients to estimate a greatly 
increased use of water. Remember that city water 
pressures are constant-it is the size of the pipe 
in the building which determines whether you're 
planning a water shortage or an adequate supply 
of water for growing family needs. Install steel pip- 
ing of larger diameter... pipe that might have been 
called “‘oversize’’ a generation ago, but which is a 
vital necessity today. 

Let your future planning provide for the modern 
equipment your clients will want-automatic laun- 
dries, dish-washers, garbage disposal units, lawn 
sprinklers, extra lavatories and showers-all of 
which depend on a steady flow of freely-running 
water for operation. Plan now, to give Junior and 
Sallie all the water they'll want-when they want it- 
where they want it-with adequately sized -teel 


pipe. 


Arameritemnitter 
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VIEWS 


(Continued from page 10) 


GRADUATE ARCHITECT. A major oil 
company in Southwest wants architect 
capable of architectural design, detail, 
and general drafting on industrial and 
commercial buildings. Must be grad- 
uate of recognized university. Salary 
will depend on qualification. State age, 
experience, educational qualifications, 
in first letter. Box 21%, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


EXPERIENCED ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTS- 
MAN ‘wanted for architect’s office lo- 
cated in mid-South doing commercial 
and residential work. Must be capable 
of handling complete project from 
sketch to finished working drawing. 
Write giving experience, age, salary ex- 
pected, and references. Box 222, PrRo- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURAL PLANNER AND DESIGN- 
ER, principally on commercial work, 
stores and store interiors, residential, 
alterations, able to sketch in perspec- 
tive. Box 224, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 





Fiagertife 


Coutrol 


OF DRAWERS 


SCC Yy 


GARCY 


METAL 





New homes will be built 
with more drawers than 
ever. Will they be the kind that stick 
and jam, fall out and strew their con- 










SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNER. Over 20 ye 
practice in Europe and South Amerie 
Capable of handling projects from eo 
ception to finish. Excellent renderj 
and styling. Familiar with stores, } 
pitals, theaters, apartment building 
interiors. 40 years old, married. 
travel immediately. Work samples oi 
request. Air mail, cable Martin Gut 
mann, Carrera IFA Nr. 42-55, Boge : 
Colombia, S. A. 


DRAFTSMAN. Veteran. Perspectives 
expert renderings in black and whit 

and color. Some experience. Willing, 
start as junior to make permanent coy ‘ 
nection with opportunity. Leon Rose 
gga Coney Island Ave., Brookly 

23, N. Y. 





ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS. A _ Blueprin 
Co-operative Plant in your vicinity cam 
produce blueprints at enormous sag 
ings. Man 40 years old, 20 years’ bl 
printing experience will assume respo 
sibility. Small investment by member 
voluntary, to assure patronage; other 
wise, personal pledges sufficient. Fe 
further information write Box 20% 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN AND ARCHITECTURE 
Young woman, age 22, with 2 yea 

college and 4 years design and archi 

tectural schooling, interested in jo 
with future in modern trend. Desire 

position starting Feb. 15. Box 21 

PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


TR/’CER-DRAFTSMAN, efficient beginne 
samples, college evening student, | 
Part-time preferred in N. Y. C. Be 
220, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


tents over the floor? Not if you specify 
inexpensive, easy-to-install GARCY 
drawer slides, the slides that keep 
drawers rolling smoothly and effort- 
lessly, defying time and weather. 


BALL BEARING 


DRAWER 
SLIDES 









ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN, over 
. |} years’ experience in interstate proj 
and ali lesser buildings. First sketché 
to completion. Also commercial! interio 
and fixtures. For experience, depend 
bility, and fitness, U. S. Civil Servic 
92%. Will go anywhere. Unencu 
bered. Box 221, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITH 
TURE. 


LICENSED PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 4 

| sires work on a tonnage, fee, or how 
basis. Proficient in steel and reinforee 

| concrete design, bar-detailing, hea ] 
foundations, wer plants, indus c 
buildings, hydraulic structures, publ P 
works of all kinds. Twenty years’ 4 “ 
perience. Association with establishé 
firm of architects and engineers 
licited. Box 223, PROGRESSIVE ARCH 
TECTURE. 






No. 361 drawer slide illustrated. Other types 
available for every drawer or shelf slide-out problem. 


@ Even wide, heavily loaded draw- @ Drawers pull out all the way. All 
ers pull out at a touch, No stick- contents easily reached. 


ing or jamming. 
® Ball bearing action...smooth and © Drawers easily lifted out, but can- 
not fall out. 


quiet. 
@ Rubberbumpers preventslamming @ Standard lengths from 15” up. 
FOR COMPLETE DRAWER SLIDE DATA—ASK FOR BULLETIN 39-A-30 


NOTICES 


Vitro P. Battista, Architect and © 
Planner, has resigned from the Bure 
of Architecture, Department of F 
Works, City of New York and 
joined the organization of Henry 
Murphy, Architect, 1 Hanson 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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GARDEN. CITY PLATING & MEG. CO., INC. 


MmOgden Bivd. & §S 


Talman Ave. 








Chicago 8, Ill. 
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When HI-BOND bars are spliced, 
they will develop their tensile 
strength in splices with a shorter 
lap then commonly used. 





HI-BOND* 


a more efficient 


REINFORCING BAR 


e At splices 





Irrespective of the position in which 
they are cast HI-BOND bars pro- 
vide a greater mechanical grip in 
the concrete and, therefore, offer 
higher resistance to slippage. 










HI-BOND bars stay an- 
chored when they are crossed and 
wired because the ribs key into each 
other and hold firmly. 


e In concrete 
e For installation 


HI-BOND bars provide the designer with an effec- 
tive means to utilize more of the potential strength of the 
steel in reinforced concrete. The design of the helical 
ribs produces greater bearing area in concrete. This 
develops higher bond stresses, which permit more effi- 
cient load transfer at splices. This is demonstrated in 
tests reported in research paper 1669 issued by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards in their September, 1945, 
Journal. 


These tests prove that HI-BOND bars will develop 
their tensile strength in splices with a shorter lap than 
commonly used, whether bars are wired together or 
spaced apart. 


Placing of reinforcing steel_is done more speedily 
and securely with HI-BOND bars. The helical ribs dove- 
tail so well at intersections that the simplest wire tie will 
hold HI-BOND bars firmly fixed even in difficult wall 
positions. The saving in time, labor and wire makes 
possible more economical construction. 


With HI-BOND, deflections in beams are reduced, 
width of cracks is minimized, and the possibility 6f steel 
corrosion is less. All these advantages result in better, 
stronger, more efficient installations—no premium is 
assessed for HI-BOND’s improved design—when you 
specify HI-BOND you get extra value at no advance in 
cost. *Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Inland Steel Company, 38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul. 
Principal Products: Bars, Structurals, Plates, Sheets, Strip, 
Tin Plate, Floor Plate, Piling, Reinforcing Bars, Rails, Track 
Accessories. 
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AUTH proudes 


“NERVE SYSTEMS” FOR HOSPITALS 









AUTH 
ELECTRIC 
CLOCKS 










Vi $07 %” 
V $ 

P KOE $ 
po ‘ AO 


NURSES’ CALL SYSTEMS 
AND VOKALCALL 
TALKING SYSTEMS 









PAGING 
SYSTEMS 









NIGHT LIGHTS 










INTERCOM STAFF 
SYSTEMS REGISTERS 


Hundreds of the finest American hospitals depend on Auth systems 
to provide the rapid contact between patients, nurses, doctors, and 
staff_executives that is so vital to smooth operation. 


As pioneers in the manufacture of signaling and communication 
equipment, Auth has specialized for many years in hospital systems, 
and offers you a complete line with one responsibility. 

Auth engineers are ready to help you plan dependable, modern sig- 
naling systems to meet any service and to fit any architectural design. 


SEND FOR AUTH HOSPITAL SIGNALING BULLETIN 
1-Q 


ie 


AUTH ELECTRICAL SPECIALTY COMPANY, 


422 EAST 53rd STREET NEW YORK 22, N 


——— hoe 


SINCE 1892 
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VIEWS 


(Continued from page 12) 


















JAMES VINCENT DE Lol, Archite 
after completing two years’ service j 
the U. S. Navy, announces the reo 
ing of his office at 315-316 Deposit 
National Bank Bldg., Durham, N. ¢ 


Louis W. SANTO announces the openj 
of his office for the general practice 
architecture in the Minnesota Feder 
Savings and Loan Building, Minn 
at 4th, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


GOODSPEED, PERRETON AND HOLL 
Architects and Engineers, announce f 
opening of an office at N. H. Sa 
Bank Building, Concord, New Ha 
shire. 


HENRY JOHN JEFFERSON announces ¢ 
opening of an office for the practic 
of architecture at 362 Entrada Dr 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Davip SHOLDER has opened an 
for the practice of architecture at 
Heard Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 


GEORGE C. WALTERS announces ac 
of address. He is now at 1215 Schofie 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


TiInG-Pao YANG, Architect, recent) 
associated with the National Resource 
Commission of China, announces 
change of address. He may now 
reached at Kwan, CHU & YANG, 
chitects, 13 New Life Model Cente 
Chungking, China. 


FRANK J. HOFFMAN, Architect, of 2 
6th St., Racine, Wis., announces th 
WILLIAM C. SCHNEIDER, Registers 
Architect of Milwaukee, has become 
associate in his office. Mr. SCHNED 
is a member of the Wisconsin Chapte 
of the A.I.A. and the State Associatic 
of Wisconsin Architects. 


MARTIN HaurRi, Architect, announe 
the opening of his office in the Republi 
Building, Room 226, 107 North E 
First Ave., Miami 32, Fla. 


WituiaM J. RusH, Architect-Enginee 
announces the addition to his staff « 
RAGNAR L. ARNESEN, in charge of 
chitectural design. Offices are at Kresg 
Building, Main at Washington, 
Arbor, Mich. 


RutTH GERTH AND GEORGE KOSMAK 
nounce that their new address is 12 
Sutter St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 


SANFoRD W. GOIN announces the 
opening of his office for the genen 
practice of architecture at 230 E. Mal 
St., S., Gainesville, Fla. 


WILLIAM EMMETT BuRK, JR., Arel 
tect, announces a change of address 
1001 East Roma Ave., Albuquerq 
New Mexico. 


HARRY FOSTER ALMON AND VEL * 
RAMEY announce the opening of t 
architectural office at 222 East 
Winfield, Kans. 
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ONLY CELO-SIDING GIVES YOU 


ALL 4 IN 1 APPLICATION! 


Yes ... Celo-Siding’s 4 major advantages in 1 material 
are unmatched when the problem is one of speedy, 
economical construction. 


That’s why more and more progressive architects 
specify Celo-Siding in their plans for factories, ware- 
houses, farm buildings and garages. In one application 
they achieve sheathing, insulation, exterior finish and 
structural strength. 

Obviously, you can build more in less time when 
there is but one material to buy and apply. When 
Celo-Siding is nailed to the framework and caulked, 
the job is finished. That means a saving in labor, too! 

Best of all—Celo-Siding requires no painting, no 
maintenance. Its mineral-granule surface presents a 
good looking, durable finish that withstands rain, 
snow, sleet and broiling sun. 

Equally important is the remarkable insulating value 
of Celo-Siding. It provides heat-retarding walls that 
make interiors warmer in winter, cooler in summer, 


CELOTEX 


CORPORATION 


and easier to heat. 


Write to Celotex, Dept. PA-146, Chicago 3, Illinois, 
for full particulars as to how Celo-Siding may be 
adapted to your building problem. 


Zatch “Pacts ON CELO-SIDING 


Tongue and Groove joint on long 
edges of 2 ft. x 8 ft. panels. 

Core of genuine Celotex Cane Fibre 
Board furnishes structural strength 
and insulation. 

All edges and sides sealed against 
moisture by coating of asphalt. 

Extra coating of asphalt on exterior 
side. 

Exterior surface of firmly imbedded 
mineral granules, providing durable, 
colorful finish. 

Colors: Green or Bufftone. 
Sizes: 44” thickness—4 ft. x 8 ft. with 
square ' 

Ye” thicknmess—2 ft. x 8 ft. with 
T & G joints on long edges. 

%” thickness—4 ft. x 8 ft. and 4 ft. 
x 10 ft. with square edges. 


CHICAGO 


3, ILLINOIS 
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THIS MONTH 








THOMAS H. CREIGHTON 


When we sought a mature observer of 
progress in architecture during the crit- 
ical war years to write Pearl Harbor 
to Nagasaki for this issue, we ap- 
pealed, as editors often do, to one of the 
busiest men we know. Tom Creighton 
was at once interested in reporting the 
state of contemporary architecture. His 
previous magazine articles and his 
astute book, Planning to Build, were 
written to help potential clients to un- 





for all those whose reading was inter- 
rupted by the war, a picture of the 
Change that has been effected. 


Immersed in his duties with Alfred 
Hopkins & Associates, he was visibly 
staggered by the prospect of re-reading 
some twelve dozen of our professional 
magazines in three months. His en- 
thusiasm carried him along, however, 
and his report appears on page 42. 
This zest for “finding out” has been 
characteristic since he completed his 
architectural studies at Harvard in 
1926; then he was so impatient to get 
to work that he couldn’t wait for gradu- 
ation ceremonies. After various jobs, 
where he tells us he learned “how to 
bawl hell out of a contractor ... how 
to charette . . . how to tell a dirty story 
in French,” he took his young family 
to Paris in 1931, to out-sit the Depres- 
sion. He didn’t. Coming home, he sold 
crackers for National Biscuit and dis- 
covered he was a good salesman. 


Fortunately he returned to architec- 
ture, passed his R.A. examination, and 
went to work in New York City, first 
for the Board of Water Supply, then 
for the Department of Hospitals, where 
he became assistant senior architect. 
He went back to private practice, in 
Vermont, with Freeman, French, Free- 
man, until the war brought him to New 


derstand the architecture of our time. 
And this gave him a chance to provide, 


York and his present architectural con- 
nection. 





[NEXT MONTH 


@ A pair of buildings representing, so far as we know, a brand new 
type will be featured in the February issue of PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. They are dormitories designed by Lester Tichy, architect, 
for trainmen of the Pennsylvania Railroad. These clean, comfortable 
structures for recreation and sleeping replace the local rooming houses 
or casual quarters in railroad shops to which freight and passenger 
trainmen have usually resorted. Significant for planning and design, 
these also are evidence of the role progressive architecture can play in 
adjustment of industrial employer-employe relationships. As examples 
of a new building type, they suggest whole areas of parallel problems 
for which alert architectural men might suggest solutions. 


@ In the same issue we-will show a small house by George Nemeny, 
architect, which is a modest example of progressive design. There also 
will be a presentation of a complete (10-house) development of houses 
restricted to contemporary design. The architects are Alfred and | 
Jane West Clauss, who have sought to make community living a 
pleasure rather than a (competitive) burden. ; | 
| 
| 
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A. GORDON LORIMER 





A Scotsman Looks at Modular Coor 
dination, page 82, means just that 
because Lorimer is a native of Sco 
land, educated there as civil enginee 
and architect before he came to thi 
country in 1928. He worked as designe 
in a number of important New Yor 
offices until 1934, when he joined Tri 
borough Bridge Authority to help wi 

the architecture of the Triborough a 

Whitestone Bridges. Similar work fo 
lowed on Lincoln Tunnel, for the Po 

of New York Authority. 


In 1940, he was named Chief, Burez 
of Architecture, Department of Publi 
Works, as the result of an open com 
petitive examination. Now in char 
of a design program of public buil 
ings, hospitals, etc., totaling a quart 
of a billion dollars, he somehow find 
time to champion earnestly the cause 0 | 
modular coordination. His illustra 
talk on the subject has been recorde we. 
for distribution. (See October 194 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, page 18. 


The cost of making the slide films @ 
accompanying record was shared by th 
A.I.A. and the Producers’ Council. 


As a building construction and hows 
ing specialist of the Sales Promotie 
and Market Development Division, Cat 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Cat 
F. Block had the facts at hand for dis 
cussion of New Developments: St 
in Building Construction on page ° 
He was formerly with the sales depi 

ment of Illinois Steel Company, whit 
he joined after receiving his B.S. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Glass-Like Transparency © 
Cloth Permanence 
e Velvet Mat Surface 


Penciltex is the perfect pencil drawing 
medium. Here is a velvet smooth surface 
on which you can draw with your favor- 
ite hard pencil, using your every day 
technique, to produce jet black, opaque 
detail. 


Pencil on the highly transparent base 
produces the extra contrast for bet- 
ter prints by any process. Penciltex asks 
for your closest scrutiny and hardest 
test. Your testing samples are ready — 
send your request today. 


The Frederick Post Company 


3650 AVONDALE AVE. + CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
DETROIT * HOUSTON + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES * MILWAUKEE 





NATION WIDE NETWORK OF POST DEALERS 
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THIS MONTH 


(Continued from page 16) 





CARL F. BLOCK 


Chemistry and Metallurgy from the 
University of Illinois. He previously 
graduated from the University of Chi- 
cago, in 1921. 





ALBERT G. H. DIETZ 


Timber Design Progress During and 
Since the War on page 90 is the re 
port of an M.I.T. assistant professor 
who got his construction experience 
firsthand as a carpenter. Before that, 
Dietz received an A.B. from Miami 
University and has since received both 
&.B. and Se.D. from M.I.T., where he 
has been on the staff of the Department 
of Building Engineering and Construct 
tion since 1934. He has conducted re 
search in timber construction, proper 
ties of wood and plastic under stress 


(Continued on page 20) 













When It’s Hot Enough to “Fry Eggs’... 


Bs 


ROOMS PROTECTED BY 


KooLSHADE 











KOOLSHADE Sun Screen is —in effect—a bronze out- 

side miniature venetian blind with the louvres perma- s 
nently slanted outward and downward at a 17 degree 

angle, to block, reflect, absorb and radiate as much as 

90% of the sun’s heat rays—outside the window! 













1 the 
ously Indoors, KoolShade looks 
‘ . like this: Complete venti- 
Chi- lation! Unobstructed out- 
side view. Glareless light. 





*Trade Mark — Prop- 
erty of the Ingersoll 
Steel Division, Borg- 
Warner Corp. 


Outdoors, the sun “sees” 
KoolShade like this 












Ingersoll 
























51% of the sun’s energy is heat rays. 
That's why unshaded windows make 
rooms blazing hot in the summer months. 


KOOLSHADE Sun Screen stops these 
heat rays cold before they reach the 
window pane. As a result, KOOLSHADE 
protected rooms are as much as 15 de- 
grees cooler! 


KOOLSHADE is the only form of “win- 
dow” insulation that controls sun heat 
and still provides ample light, ventila- 
tion and vision. Where air conditioning 
is used, KOOLSHADE saves money on 
original equipment and operating costs. 


KOOLSHADE is easily installed, like 
ordinary insect screen, and also serves 
as an insect screen. It is completely auto- 
matic, presents no maintenance prob- 
lem . . . will not rot, rust, or rattle. 


Because KOOLSHADE is framed and 
applied like insect screen, it imposes no 
restrictions on your ability as a creator | 
of outstanding architectural design —and 
is the most effective shading device 
known to air conditioning engineers. 










See eaeeeee eS Se ee ee = =e = ee = oe ee 
Ingersoll Steel Division 


Borg-Warner Corp., Dept. J1 
310 South Michigan Ave.. Chicago 4, Il. 


Send literature and samplés of KOOLSHADE. 
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He was:with the Office of Scientific] 

search and Development, 1944-45) 

assignment \. th its Field Service ing 

Pacific. He has also prepared 2 \¢ 
| ber of research papers on wood 











































plastics. 





HERE'S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS 





AR Over 40 ibs. 
MILES 2 Ibs. | 5 Ibs. | 25 Ibs. | 40 ibs. Corits per Ib. 





$1.00 | $1.00} $1.00) $1.23 3.07 

1.02} 1.18) 230] 3.68 9.21 
107 | 142] '\384| 6.14 15.35 
1.17] 1.98] 7468] 12.28 30.70 
145 | 3.53} 17.65 | 28.24 70.61 


147 | 3.68] 1842 | 29.47 73.68 


to Ship 












































GENE HAWLEY 





More Economica] Than Ever 


the Fastest Way 


A new name on the masthead of F 

GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE this monfi 
Another drastic cut in Air Express rates now makes this high speed Our architect-readers—those men 
transportation more important to American business and industry “think with a pencil”—will re 
than ever before! agree with us that the Art Director 


: : special importance on the staff of 
Where, in ami re, eneee of business, do you get so much for mniigiiies tet thn geetiaden. See 
your transportation dollar: with this issue, our graphic presen 
SAME DAY delivery between many airport towns and cities as far as tions will be the work of Gene Hav 


: . recently of the Army Air Force 
1,000 miles apart. (Less than 6 hours by air.) now Art Director for Reinhold Publi 


SPECIAL HANDLING. Special pick-up and delivery (no extra cost) ing Corporation. And we all join a 
promotes speed of Air Express delivery. | saying welcome. 
In our endeavor to present and explh 


GOES EVERYWHERE. In addition to 375 airport communities, Air the significant examples of contediil 


Express goes by rapid air-rail schedules to 23,000 other important | rary architecture, we feel the necd 
points in this country. Service direct by air to and from scores of | candid, unpretentious layout of phe 
foreign countries in planes of American manufacture and reliability | graphs and text. It is our good fo 
giving American service, flying the American Flag! | that Gene has talent for just s 
me . Raut a4 a fide handling of magazine design. His trait 
WRITE TODAY for “Jig Saw Puzzle.” It contains illuminating facts | ing in the College of Fine Arts, Sj 
to help you solve many a shipping problem. Air Express Division, cuse, and in Paris, followed by sevem 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17.-Or ask years as a free-lance artist, then 





Record, comprise his prewar experiem 
6 missions over Germany and Occuf 
GETS THERE FIRST 


for it at any Airline or Express office. years as art director for Architect ‘ 
| With the AAF—before he was res 

from a downed plane and interned 

Sweden—Gene served as radar obse 

| on anti-submarine patrols and then# 

radar counter measures operator 8 

Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 

Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 








| 
France. After he was released ff 
| Sweden, he was an AAF instructor! 
| radar and electronics until he excha 
, military duties for those of Art 
rector. 
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BASIS FOR ADVANCE 


1946 will be a year of reorganization of the building industry and of 
the field of architecture. Before its end, most of the architectural men 
who have been in war service or in some civiliam war activity will 
have either re-established themselves or (in a few cases) decided to 
leave the profession for good. 


Right now there are many who have yet to shed uniforms or return 
home to resume where they left off when they were called away. It 
is a fit time, therefore, for them and for us to take a quick critical look 
at the state of architecture during the last four years—preparatory to 
stepping out, boldly, we hope, on a new period of advance. 


We have chosen to make this survey by means of a review of the 
architectural press between the time of Pear! Harbor and V-J Day— 
December 194] through August 1945. To do this with an objectivity 
that would be difficult for us to maintain as editors under examination 
ourselves, we engaged Thomas Creighton (architect and author of that 
excellent recent book ‘Planning to Build’’) to comb through the material 


published during the war years in the three national architectural 
magazines, to select the significant examples, and to draw his con- 
clusions as to the trends indicated. 


We feel that he has done a job in the following pages that will be 
helpful not only fcr the returning veterans (to whom the presentation 
is particularly addressed) but also to architectural men in general who 
are face to face with a challenging new opportunity and can profit by 
having a clear picture of progress to date. 


Incidentally, the making of such a survey reinforces our belief (which 
we voice at the risk of seeming to take undue pride in our own ac- 
complishments) that the architectural press as a whole furnishes a 
pretty vital service to the profession, recording and interpreting month 
by month the better works of architecture being done in all parts of 
the country and the world. Without.the architectural magazines, there 
are few architects who would be able to keep abreast of what their 
contemporaries were doing and what new techniques of design and 
building were being developed in widely separated places. 


The results of the survey are heartening to us as indicating that from 
now on we can expect to see increasing self-confidence in American 
designers who are quite obviously well started on the right track. Un- 
less we are greatly mistaken (and we-are hardly ever mistaken), Ameri- 
can architecture is coming of age during this next period of building 
and we will see in the next ten years an increasing proportion of in- 
telligently designed structures, truly representative of the civilization 


that produces them. 








PEARL HARBOR Td 


A REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURAL PROGRESS)! 





By THOMAS H. CREIGHTON, A.LA. 








ECTURE 





WE ARCH \T 





SINCE YOU WENT AW: 


The four years from the winter of 1941 to the wint@ 194 
of 1945 have marked a certain maturing of archi jy - 
tectural design in the United States, despite the hap 
that this was a time of limited building. By very of ; 
necessity there seems to have developed a more the 
ful use of materials, a more rigid analysis of plan, @ bro 
Paesagrephe: tale 00 right more direct and honest projection of the plan into@® has 
building. New names have appeared in the profe ae 
Residence, Whiterock Lake, near Dallas, Tex. John F. j - i 
Sean teechthian: Photo: Sigurd Fischer. Pencil Points, sion, the older firms are producing & new sort cor 
Jan. 1942. work. There is a popular wave of at least curiosil ing 
a about modern design. The architectural magazing™ ».,) 
Feces Raper Gaweseen:. Feu? Pebus Pampas have a new appearance and a new attitude. Som@y 
a ee ‘thing seems to have happened to architecture @@ ,. ., 
an, See Falls, Ore. Howard R. Perrin, Archi- home while victories were being toughly won ab that 
Me Cee eee There has been, as a matter of fact, a lot of building lic ; 
construction in the United States during the ture 
Pisce: ager’ totale ai: auannenanst. Spans The three architectural magazines of national scomg nice 
Aug. 1945. nave published as much of this material as they be 
allowed to—when they considered it good. They ! Poi 
Cornwall Elementary School, Cornwall, Conn. Adams ° . . 
& Prentice, Architects. Photo: George H. Van Anda. also published during the war a number of build : late 
Se reer reeres that were designed and constructed just prior to Pea 
Jackson School, Wayne County, Mich. O'Dell, Hewlett It is possible that you haven’t seen any of the are Wai 
& Luckenbach, Architects. Photo: Elmer L. Astleford. - 
Architectural Record, July 1945. tectural magazines for the years 1942, 1948, 1944,4% Anc 


\ 
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NAGASAKI 


SSHUVRING THE WAR YEARS 
















WHERE HAS BEEN A CEIANGSES 


> WiNtE 1945, Perhaps you were in the service, abroad, or Gothic schools, modern FSA hospitals, Georgian 
f arch@ in the States, doing non-architectural work. Per- schools, modernistic recreation buildings, modern 


the 184% haps your practice folded up and you went into one houses, rambling Cape Cod houses—you had paid 
By Vel of the many kinds of defense jobs. If you’ve missed your money and could take your choice. 

ot the gradual change in the magazines you'll be Jy the August 1945 issues of the same magazines not 
: o brought up short when you turn to them now. There single building was illustrated which was not de- 
n ~~ has been a change. signed in a contemporary, non-traditional manner. 
* rt In December, 1941, all three of the magazines were Both Pencil Points—Progressive Architecture and 
urioal complaining about the recent priorities order limit- Architectural Record concerned themselves with hos- 
.gazine ing construction to essential work. In Pencil Points, pitals, the first publishing Alden Dow’s Midland 


Cae Talbot Hamlin wondered: “What is the essential Hospital, and the Record concentrating on the 
a reason for this extraordinary order?” The Archi- USPHS standard designs. The Forum printed a 


‘ab ‘aime tectural Record put on a brave front and decided proposed United Nations’ Center (which Pencil 

that practically everything was essential, from pub- Points had presented in July) and three proposed 
building lic comfort stations to skating rinks. The Architec- “living memorials’”—recreation centers. The Record 
he Will tural Forum tore apart an “over $6,000 house’—a had.some experimental prefab houses. The Forum 
al scOMM® nice Colonial design at that—to prove that it could published the Toledo plan. Pencil Points scotched 
ey WERE be built with non-critical materials. Only Pencil the rumor about fluorescent lighting.and eye trouble. 


ey Haw Points caught the boat, paradoxically because it was Thus the content and the attitude of the Pearl Har- 
a4 that month; Ken Reid had time to insert a post por and the V-J numbers were widely different. It. 

Wa, I Harbor editorial, “It is War Now—Total may be worth while to go back over the issues in be- 
1e 2 a tween, watch that change occur, and try to find out 
1944,4@ And the material published? There were modernized what it means. 
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SINCE YOU WENT AWAY THERE HAS BEEN AA CRIANGIS 





Buildings such as this presented design problems which demanded changes in methods. 
Reception Building, Great Lakes Naval Training Station, lil. Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Architects. Photo: 


Hedrich-Blessing. The Architectural Forum, Aug. 1942. 





The design of war plants called for speed and 
plenty of ingenuity as scarcities developed. 


Windowless bomber plant, built under direction of 
U. S. Corps of Engineers. The Austin Company, En- 
gineers and Builders. Photo: Courtesy The Austin Co. 
Pencil Points, Feb. 1942. 
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READJUSTMENT IN 1942 


During 1942 all three of the magazines were adapt- 
ing themselves to the war situation—the complete 
stoppage of ali but defense work. For a time they 
could not get their hands on publishable war mate- 
rial and “defense housing” made pretty poor pick- 
ings. Industrial plants, however, appeared fre 
quently that year, and the Austin Company scored 
twice, with a bomber plant (Forum, February) and 
one of the windowless factories (Pencil Points, Feb- 
ruary) that the glass and metal sash companies and 
many psychologists consider inhuman. The Albert 
Kahn organization had a good deal of material pub 
lished, until the obvious fact that unornamented, 
straightforward industrial design could also be good 
looking was well rubbed in by all three magazines. 


In housing, even the Saarinens’ Center Line project 
(Forum, May) was a barren photographic subject, 
well planned as it was. Only Hugh Stubbins, Jr.'s, 
Windsor Locks, Conn., FWA housing (Forum, May) 
was exciting in appearance, as it took advantage of 
the striated effect of vertical redwood siding on care 
fully studied elevations, to gain pleasant honesty 
rather than forced effect or apparent poverty. 
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~ the needs, some architects found 
progressive solutions for emergency housing. 


ousing, Windsor Locks, Conn. Hugh Stubbins, Jr., 
ct. Photo: Paul Davis. The Architectural Forum, May 










Ably streamlined Gothic, published i 


Technological Institute, Northwestern U., E to 
& White, Consulting Architects. Photo: Hed@ 


Any traditional props would obviously have 






1942, would not be deemed significant today. 


ll. Holabird & Root, Architects; McKim, Mead 
-Blessing. Architectural Record, Aug. 1942. 


neg ti 








ge 


been meaningless in the design of schools for defense communities. 


Kindergarten Unit, Center Line School, Center Line, Mich, Eliel & Eero Saarinen, J. Robert F. Swanson, Architects. Photo: Coburn. 


Pencil Points, Nov. 1942. 


In August, the Forum displayed Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill’s Reception Building at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. In the same month, the 
Record published the just-prewar Technological In- 
‘stitute of Northwestern University, by Holabird & 
Root, with McKim, Mead & White as consultants— 
a modernized collegiate Gothic which all that talent 
managed to make a near miss. A striking comparison 
was provided by Pencil Points (November), which 
pointed an approving finger at the one part of the 
Center Line project that was significant—the school. 


The Forum in March gave a number of pages to St. 
John the Divine, “the largest Gothic cathedral in the 
world,” and atoned by later publishing two unusual 
churches—Barry Byrne’s Sts. Peter and Paul (June) 
and the Tabernacle Church of Christ by the Saari- 
hens and Pierre & Wright (October). In July, 
Pencil Points had presented Pietro Belluschi’s St. 
Thomas More Chapel. 


Houses of all sorts were published. The change in 
Pencil Points can be plotted simply: in February 
The Architect and the House” series was concerned 


with the good taste of John F. Staub’s southern 
Colonial; in May, the exuberance of Alden B. Dow’s 
Frank Lloyd Wright period; and in July, the origi- 
nality of Pietro Belluschi. Late in the year, the 
Forum was still printing traditional designs if the 
plan was good. The Record continued a middle-of- 
the-road policy, taking in everything from Royal 
Barry Wills to George Fred Keck. 


While the Record made no stated change in policy, 
Pencil Points, in June, became THE NEW. Pencil 
Points. More important than the change to a modern 
format, which is what caused comment in profes- 
sional circles, was its stated intention “to explore 
... to crusade.” The Forum began in September its 
194X series, with The New House (“assuming pre- 
fabrication’’). 


Thus 1942 was a poor year for material, but a year 
of noticeable change in the magazines. A spirit of 
arguing for what seemed good design and construc- 
tion appeared, and a looking around to see if some- 
thing better than the best prewar designs couldn’t 
be found in the present or in 194X. 
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From the boards of some architects came stimulating designs for sombre commissions. 


Maritime School, Calif. Gardner Dailey, Architect. Photo: Roger Sturtevant. The Architectural Forum, 
Sept. 1943. 


TAKING STOCK IN 1943 


In 1943 the pinch in good material began to be felt 
in earnest. Except for an unusual number of inter- 
esting houses (almost all of them built before the 
war) and the slow emergence of well-designed war 
projects, there was not a great deal of real signifi- 
cance published during the year. 


In the war-building category both Forum and Ree- 
ord, in January, displayed the Pentagon Building, 








Houses published during the war years attested The Forum followed up Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
fairly the changing standards: of the magazines. rill’s work at Great Lakes by printing the Welfare 
House, Cambridge, Mass. Philip Johnson, Architect; S. ° . . ° 
Clements Horsley, Associate. Photo: Ezra Stoller. The Building in March. War housing began to show a 
Architectural Forum, Dec. 1943. ° ° . ° 

more facile use of transient materials and in August 





The New Pencil Points reproduced Roi L. Morin’s 
McLaughlin Heights design. For September the same §,,, , 
magazine found a wood laminated arch hangar de-. 
signed by Albert Kahn Associates. 


There was a digging back into the period before the 
war, and several notable projects were turned up, 
ranging from Hornbostel & Bennett’s Library and 
Science Building at Wheaton College (Forum, Janu- 
ary) to the Saarinens’ quite different Library and 
Museum at Cranbrook (Pencil Points, December). 
In June the Forum gave the swank Statler Hotel a 
show, and in August the Record presented William prof 
Gehron’s Queens Borough Hall. 


Fewer traditional designs appeared among the #Mold: 
houses illustrated. The Record, in May, welcomed 
both Neutra and Wills. In June the Forum had 4 
William Wilson Wurster portfolio and in December 








Industrial war work continued to require straightforward 


expression of both architectural design and construction. published the completely naked Johnson-Horsley , 
Plant jor Curtiss-Wright Corp., Louisville, Ky. Albert Kahn Asso- house. The New Peneil Points during the year found Mm € 
ciated Architects and Engineers, Inc. Photo: Hedrich-Blessing. ma Ss ° : 
Architectural Regord, Nov. 1943. merit in the solar yearnings of Keck-and the open 
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Dec. 1943. 


3 


oe felt ME janning of Koch. In the selections of all three maga- 


hye zines there was evident an interest in technological 
d warmeetess as well as appearance. Methods of con- 


‘onifi struction—in particular, prefabrication—and such 
os onceptions as radiant heating were discussed, not 
as isolated phenomena, but as integral parts of the 


1 Ree- Milesign. 
a Again, what was photographed and published was 
el col ot so significant as what was written and published. 
ver il Pencil Points concentrated on education of the ar- 
hitects rather than the public, and began in March 
ugust a series of articles on urbanism, which it supple- 
oriN'S Himented by some excellent critiques by Talbot Ham- 
~ a in and analytical material on city planning. The 


orum, in August, launched its “Planning With 
ou” campaign, attempting to do something about 
re the ithe growing realization that no full planning is pos- 
d up, @sible without public understanding and support. The 
y and @Record continued its Time Saver series with a 







Janu- @marked change toward progress and exploration 
y and rather than draftsman’s data. (From Typical Curb 
iber). HSections, in January, to a precast concrete railroad 
otel a Mstation canopy “to conserve materials and reduce 





profiles,” in December.) 


It was a year for taking stock and cleaning out the 
old merchandise. What material was published was 
apparently selected with a new set of standards in 
ind, although there was not much attempt to de- 
ne them. There appeared a marked interest in 
echniques, in the broader aspects of planning, and 


mn education—self-education and customer-educa- 
ion. 


illiam 













Saarinen’s masterful prewar grouping brought a wisp of nostalgia to a year mostly devoted to war business. 


Eliel Saarinen, Architect. Photo: Hedrich-Blessing. Pencil Points, 


Museum and Library, Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 





Other significant buildings completed before Pearl Harbor 
were found and published during 1943 by the magazines. 


Borough Hall, Queens, New York City. William Cehron, Architect; 
Andrew J. Thomas, Associate. Photo: Sigurd Fischer. Architectural 
Record, Aug. 1943. 





The frank use of available materials to form usetul build- 
ings indicated the change taking place in our philosophy. 
Administrative Center, McLaughlin Heights, Vancouver, Wash. Roi L. 
Morin, Architect. Photo: Erven Jourdan. Pencil Pointg, Aug. 1943. 
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Harriman’s honest and crisp use of curtain wall materials furnishes an example of war-induced simplicity. 


Machine Shop and Assembly Building, Maine. Alonzo J. Harriman, 
} Mar. 1944. 





“ The need for getting down to essentials caused a change 
but did not preclude the production of excellent design. 
Vallejo Community Hospital, Vallejo, Calif. Douglas Dacre Stone, 
Lou B. Mulloy, Architects. Photo: Gabriel Moulin. Architectural 
Record, Aug. 1944. 





Planning for the armed services themselves sometimes 
produced unusually clever uses of forms and materials. 


Officers’ Recreation Building, Roosevelt Naval Base, Terminal 
Island, Calif. Allied Engineers, Inc., Architects and Engineers. 
Photo: Maynard L. Parker. Architectural Record, May 1944, 


{ 
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Architect-Engineer. Photo: Ezra Stoller. Pencil Points, 


DOWN ‘TO ESSENTIALS 


During 1944 two trends in the magazines were ap 
parent. In the first place, there was increasing evi- 
dence that restrictions on materials and planning 
for emergency use were producing an unexpected 
result—good architecture. Imagination and ingen 
ity had been called for on the part of the practicing 
architects, not as intellectual exercises, but as war 
necessities. Ostentation, falseness had to go, ané 
after the somewhat barren start virtue began to be 
found in the necessity. In purely war structures 
(Roosevelt Naval Base, Record, May; Postal Com 
centration Center, Forum, December); in housing 
projects by Thomsen and Wurster (Pencil Points, 
January), by Neutra (Forum, March), by Gropilt 
and Breuer (Forum, July), and by Johnson, Wilson, 
Merrill, Alexander, and Stein (Pencil Points, Sep 
tember), as well as in several photogenic Lanham 
Act hospitals and a quantity of industrial construe 
tion, the year produced designs which would have 
been notable in any year. 


The second tendency was a co. scious attempt. on the 
part of all three magazines, to integrate the archi- 
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Washington visitors in 1944 gaped admiringly at the brick and transite housing on the Potomac instead of the cut stoné monuments. 


PBA dormitories for women, Washington, D. C. George Howe, Supervising Architect; Gilbert Stanley Underweod, Consulting Architect. 


Schleisher. The Architectural Forum, Jan. 1944. 


Structure, lights, sprinklers, and 
vents make up this bank ceiling. 
Branch Bank, Irving Trust Co., New 
York City. Voorhees, Walker, Foley & 
Smith, Architects. Photo: P. A. Dear 
born. Pencil Points, Oct. 1944, 


Photo: CGottscho- 


The houses published showed varied ways of planning for modern living. 


House, Conn. 


Malcolm Graeme Duncan, Architect. Photo: P. A. Dearborn. The Archi 


tectural Forum, Jan. 1944. 


Aa 


tecture published with other aspects of building and 
with the society for which it was designed. In Janu- 
ary the Record announced a series of collaborative 
numbers, published in conjunction with trade maga- 
zines representing possible client groups (Hotel 
Management, Nation’s Schools, etc.). The Forum 
continued to push “Planning With You,” continued 
to peer into 194X, and continued to document pre- 
fabrication possibilities. Pencil Points published ex- 
haustive analytical critiques with its housing proj- 
ects, looking particularly for over-all community 
planning. The Forum made a sincere reportorial 
effort to find out the tenant reaction to a functional 
housing design, and found the result encouraging. 
Pencil Points carried an article on integrated design 
(architect-engineer collaboration, correlation of 
Structure, materials, equipment, appearance) in Oc- 
tober. Several months earlier, in June, this maga- 
zine had “rededicated” itself to the cause of progres- 
Sive architecture, coming right out and saying what 
it meant by that commodity—good planning (in fit- 
hess, strength, beauty, social purpose) of the indi- 


vidual unit, carried through to the same’ sort of good 
planning for the world. 

Exciting designs from the prewar period continued 
to appear during the year, such as Ahlschlager’s 
Mercantile Bank Building (Record, July), Freeman, 
French, Freeman’s St. Mark’s Church -(Forum, 
July), Franklin & Kump’s Fresno City Hall (Forum, 
June), and Martens and Son’s United Carbon Build- 
ing (Pencil Points, October). Several dozen excel- 
lent contemporary house designs were illustrated, 
not all of them by the well-known names. A rather 
discouraging exhibition of New York City’s postwar 
building program, as designed to date, was treated 
critically. 

The quality of the work published, although the 
choice was still limited, improved during the year, 
and at least in the cases of Pencil Points and the 
Forum, only buildings designed in twentieth century 
idioms were selected. In all three magazines the 
technical data was increasingly exploratory, and the 
definition of architecture, consciously or not, was 
broadened. 
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This wartime design inspires hope that many projected airports will be handled by architects with similar skill and fitness. 
Washington Port of Aerial Embarkation, Washington, D. C. Charles M. Goodman, Architect. Photo: Ren Schnall. The Architectural Forum, Mar. 


1945. 


victory In 1945 


Through V-J Day, the 1945 issues of the magazines 
continued the search for good architecture and in- 
tegrated planning in war building. The bulk of the 
emergency construction had been completed, but 
sensible and in some cases attractive housing proj- 
ects and industrial plants continued to appear. 


With the end of the war obviously coming, attention 
began to shift to the postwar possibilities. Many 
brave words had been written about the great oppor- 
tunities at hand, and now we were about to be faced 
with the reality. Until the war came, we had been 
self-consciously striving for “a style,” and then the 
impact of immediate need and the call for ingenious 
solutions had driven away, in large part, the self- 
consciousness. After the first drab barracks, we had 
seen some interesting designs appear. Had architec- 
ture in the United States found itself? Would it go 


\ 
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on to a more mature contemporary expression in the 
postwar period? The magazines sought the answer 
in two ways—by going back prewar and digging up 
good work which had been missed, and by hypothe 
sizing about the future. 


In the first category the Record found merit i 
Walker & Gillette’s Chemical Bank and Trust Com 
pany (January), and Pencil Points—Progressiv 
Architecture gave due prominence to Franklin & 
Kump’s Sill Building (March). To compose a phot 
graphic essay on “The Vertical Style,” in August 
the Forum collected a series of skyscraper close-ups, 
and found few of them honest expressions of the 
structure. 


In the sphere of hypothesis, the Forum, in April, 
reviewed the biases of the consumer magazines 
decided that the modern approach is becoming a& 
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From various parts of the country came designs which showed change. 


Memorial High School, Bath, Maine. Alonzo J. Harriman, Architect-Engineer. Photo: 
Ezra Stoller. The Architectural Forum, June 1945. 


is school did not let war limitations stop a 

ign which happily realizes many teachers’ aims. 
Rugen School, Glenview, Ill. Perkins, Wheeler & Will, 
Architects. Photo: Hedrich-Blessing. Pencil Points-Pro- 
ressive Architecture, Apr. 1945. 


War housing finally produced good buildings designed to meet community needs by making use of available materials. 


Orchard Heights Housing, Seattle, Wash. Jones, Bouillon, Thiry & Sylliaasen, Architects; theater adapted from design by Pietro 


Belluschi, Architect. Photo: P. A. Dearborn. 


eptable. Pencil Points—Progressive Architecture 
joiced the same conclusion when it published, in Sep- 
ember, some of the Ladies’ Home Journal houses 
at had been exhibited by the Museum of Modern 
Art, but tempered its rejoicing with a well-docu- 
ented warning that someone was kidding someone 
about prices. Pencil Points—Progressive Architec- 
ure published, in May, as the results of a competi- 
ion, a number of houses to be built largely out of 
glass. The Record for May began speaking of the 
Post-Modern house and, in an article by Dean Hud- 
ut, called for houses “built out of human hearts.” 


48 1945 drew to a close, a fairly consistent policy 
bn the part of at least two of the magazines had been 
sstablished. The Forum had long since stopped pub- 
ishing anything frankly traditional in plan, form, 
br detail. Pencil Points, with a stated and restated 


Pencil Points-Progressive Architecture, Jan. 1945. 


policy of searching for Progressive Architecture, 
was naturally choosing contemporary designs, at- 
tempting to analyze and justify each choice. The 
Record alone would take all comers at the beginning 
of the year, but during the last half of 1945-it, too, 
seemed to be convinced that buildings designed by 
its Time Saver Standards with the use of its Build- 
ing Type Studies should by now have a modern ap- 
pearance. 


There has unquestionably been a change in the mag- 
azines since Pearl Harbor, a change not only in the 
appearance of the buildings published but equally in 
the attitude of the three major publications toward 
technics, toward planning, and toward architecture’s 
ultimate client—society. 


The question remains, in the minds of some, whether 
that change has been all for the good. 
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Prewar, many designs published were not modern minded. 


House, Conn. Norris F. Prentice, Architect. Photo: Courtesy Hartford- 
Courant. The Architectural Forum, Nov. 1941. 


If you want to catch up with the developments in 
architecture between Pearl Harbor and now—for 
instance, if you are going to reopen your offices and 
you want to know what you’ve missed—you will 
want to know more than the mere fact that there’s 
been a change. You will want to know the answers 
to several other questions: 


Has the change that we have seen taking place in 
the architectural magazines been in a progressive 
direction ? 


Is the change in the magazines indicative of a change 
in the profession, or is it just smart editorial policy? 
In other words, have the magazines lost touch with 
the bulk of the profession, or are we all moving on 
together? 


Is the change accompanied by a corresponding de- 
velopment in the public’s attitude? That is, is there 
an increased consumer acceptance of progressive 
design, based on understanding, or is the change 
simply an intellectual or technological one? 


Finally, where do we go from here? Is there any in- 
dication of continuing progress—if progress it is— 
or has the movement from traditionalism and eclec- 
ticism been a sterile one? 


Even to pose the first question may seem foolish to 
a great many architects. Some would unhesitat- 
ingly answer yes, and a few would say no with equal 
conviction. The great majority of us, I think, are 
inclined to assume that any change is progress. Un- 
fortunately that is not so. To take an outstanding 
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AWAY THERE HAS BEEiMn 


CHANGE DOES NOT NECESSARILY MEAN PROGRESS 
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Many others that were selected obeyed over-rigid modern formal 
House, San Francisco, Calif. Gardner Dailey, Architect. Photo: Roger Stu 
Pencil Points, Dec. 1941. 












example, fascism was a change that sounded lik 
progress if its principles were stated quickly, buti 
turned out to be black reaction. Let’s be sure thal 
our turning from the straight and safe path of taste 
fully designed Georgian houses and Gothic churche 
is in a good direction—a progressive direction—te 
fore we applaud it. We might have to go back to th 
turning point and start over again in another dire 
tion, and that would waste time. 


The preceding pages have been a quick chronologi 
cal survey of the war-years’ magazines—to fin 
change. Now for a few pages it may pay to pid 
apart some of the material that has been publishet 
and hunt for progress. In order to do that theré 
must be some criteria; there must be some definition 
of progress, so that we know what we seek. 


It would seem best to choose the simplest, common} 
accepted standards for good architecture: fitness 
strength, beauty, purpose. If it can be proved thai 
architecture published during the war years shows 
an improvement over architecture published during 
the prewar decade in fitness of plan, use of material 
construction methods, appearance, and social us 
fulness, then the change may be called progress. 


Actually this is a severe test. Planning for war it 
self is certainly the most socially useless task of 
could imagine. If progress crept through in te 
schools and the hospitals and the housing project 
built during the war, and if prewar progressivé 
architecture was found and belatedly published dur 
ing those years, it is something worth marking. 
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Today, more buildings show a fluid adaptation to their purpose. Is this genuine progress as well as change? 
House, Redwood City, Calif. W. W. Wurster of Wurster & Bernardi, Architects. Photo: Roger Sturtevant. The Architectural Forum, 
Aug. 1945. 
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lished structures were often stereotyped. 


Crescent School, Klamath County, Ore. Howard R. 
Perrin, Architect. Architectural Record, Dec. 1941. 




















Change is shown by plans which seek different solutions. 


Lakeside Union Elementary School, Calif. Frank Wynkoop and Associates, 
Architects and Engineers. Architectural Record, July 1945. 
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Today, plans are flexible, open, and intimate. Is this progress as well as change? 
Rugen School, Clenview, Ill. Perkins, Wheeler & Will, Architects. Pencil Points, Sept. 1943. 
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In hospitals, as elsewhere, architects have found that freedom from formal restrictions allows planning fitted to modern needs. 
Nursing Unit. Hospital Facilities Section, USPHS; Marshall Shaffer, Chief Architect. Architectural Record, Aug. 1945. 


IN THE FITNESS OF THE P 


had been thoroughly and intelligently discussed 


before the war, there was yet room during the w 
period for a marked improvement. 


factors, there remains a desire for arrangemer! 








better than the others in the sense of neat, straigl 
forward, three-dimensional arrangement. 











Some free plans forgot to consider tions (items in the program) rather than spac 
matters of orientation, ventilation. (items in the solution). This was a nice theory 
Double-Pavilion Hospital Plan. Charles which could rationalize almost any sort of plan, w 


F. Neergaard, Hospital Consultant. Ar- a = ie ‘ > 
chitectural Record, Mar. 1942. til the war came. First in industrial work, whe 


the arrangement of processes is everything, then i 
I 


in emergency housing, schools, hospitals, this funt 


war structures such as training camps, and fi 


tional approach became necessary. 
Perhaps the importance of speed was a virtue; the 


wasn’t time for self-conscious striving. Certail 


there were many instances like the USPHS Nurst 


Unit (Record, August 1945) where a chart of fune 


tional relationships was translated almost lite 


into a plan solution with a minimum of pulling am 
pushing, and with the result orderly, pleasing, are? 
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Even though the principles of functional planning 


and in many cases practiced—for a number of year 


Very few architects still force a program into a for 
mal plan, but there are restrictions imposed, per 
haps subconsciously, by the search for an archi 
tectural plan solution to a given problem. Thu: 
while symmetry and axes are no longer compelling 


Obviously there could be several functionally corre¢ 
plans for a given structure, one of which might bk 


The search for this sort of plan, which denies neithe 
function nor order, made progress during the wat. 
For years architects had talked of arranging fune 
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House plans increasingly show a liv. 
able arrangement of their functions. 


House published in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Hugh Stubbins, Jr., Architect. The Archi 
tectural Forum, Apr. 1945. 





































































































BUILDINGS 


ectural. It must be admitted that the need for de- 
igning, in most cases, one-story structures, made a 
ree arrangement of spaces easier. The sprawling 
pavilion-type Lanham Act hospitals, for example, 

















ere not restricted by the zoning regulations which 
bedevil the designer of a multi-story urban unit. 
Nevertheless, there is more true design ability in- 2 
yolved in the standard plans of the USPHS than The first moves toward fit planning merely elimi- 
ever had to be exercised in the formal hospital ar- nated partitions and opened up the dividing walls. 
House, Torresdale, Pa. Oscar Stonorov, Edmond Bacon, 


angements of the "20s and, yes, the "30s. This sort Architects. The Architectural Forum, Nov. 1943. 
of ability got a great impetus during the war. 


he purely technical aspects of planning in a fit 
manner also progressed under war requirements. 
The current interest in modular planning is not acci- 
dental. In designing emergency structures the value 
of small modules (to simplify the design of concrete 
block piers, for example) and of large modules (to 
allow repetitive structural design for both speed and 
economy), became so obvious that there is a natural 
desire to carry the system over, with increased co- 
ordination, into postwar planning. 


The greatest general improvement in planning be- 
fore the war had been in the residential field. With 
no house building to speak of, except for minima, we 
have had lots of time to think about this subject for 
five years. The magazines have had a chance to 
choose what they considered best out of the prewar 
work which had not yet been published. Increas- 
ingly they have considered best those plans that 
ey economy, separation yet integration 
of functions, flexibility, construction correlation. So : 

much critical analysis and realistic data have been ee ee eae ee eannene 
published during the war that there is no longer any House, Cambridge, Mass. Philip Johnson, Architect. 


Clements Horsley, Associate. The Architectural Forum, 


excuse for a bad house plan. 1943. 
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In war design concrete was rediscovered as a plastic material aiiowing a tresh new structural treedom. 


Officers’ Recreation Building, Roosevelt Naval Base, Terminal Island, Calif. Allied Engineers, Inc., Architects and En- 
gineers. Photo: Maynard L. Parker. Architectural Record, May 1944. 


IN THE USE OF MATERIALS AgCO! 





The war forced appreciation of the full value of ma- The 
terials. True enough, what war-time design called to € 
for was not the most fit material, but rather the mos 
fullest possible use of the material that was avail- wit 
able. This was good discipline. The result was com- she 
plete evaluation, often for the first time, of many He °"4 
materials which had been used extravagantly and sect 
thoughtlessly before the war. and 
Under the stress of war needs, many old stand-bys Pro 
were brought into flattering new use (concrete mus 
masonry units, for example) and some new materials rial 
were invented or further developed (flooring sur- gat! 
faces, hollow concrete pre-cast planks, plastic odd of | 
ments). New, more economical and sometimes more labc 
pleasing designs in wood construction were devel dev 
oped ; laminated arches got a chance to prove them- wit! 
selves, and unusual truss and girder designs ap ous 
peared. Concrete as a material of both structure ing 
and finish was found to have unsuspected possibil- sig 
Weed" found sew wees, geined strength ln lemtation. ities (in economical use of labor and. materials, in of | 
Wabuddehscheachin tek ania Mdina, anaes plastic adaptation to new design techniques) and Cav. 
od Sturtevant. Pencil Points-Progressive Architecture, June limitations (in appearance, in erection speed). Arc 


\ 
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New materials and combinations of materials were well used in war construction, as in this example of @ steel and Fiberglas wall. 


Parts Plant, Consolidated-Vultee, Fort Worth, Tex. The Austin Company, Engineers and Builders. Photo: Courtesy The Austin Co. The Architectural 


Forum, Jan. 1945. 


ONSTRUCTION METHODS 


The magazines have reflected this increasing desire 
to evaluate and understand materials. One of the 
most encouraging notes of progress in the, change 
within the magazines has been the move from data 
sheets which were information on sizes to mature 
analyses such as the new Materials and Methods 
section of Pencil Points—Progressive Architecture 
and the Forum’s Design Analysis series. 


Progress in construction methods during the war 
must be measured in the same way the use of mate- 
rials should be assessed—by the increase in investi- 
gation and analysis. War design called for methods 
of building which were speedy, and used available 
labor and materials. A great deal of ingenuity was 
devoted to integrating the architectural conception 
with specific construction requirements. The obvi- 
ous example of this sort of coordination is the hous- 
ing unit or the barracks or the training school de- 
signed for site prefabrication and crane erection 
of large panels. Another is the development of the 
cavity wall principle (Pencil Points—Progressive 
Architecture, April 1944) and its fancier relative, 






the breathing wall (Forum, January and August 
1945). Here is the sort of thing which, astound- 
ingly, happened again and again—under war stress, 
a principle already known, but long neglected, was 
carried to new, progressive fruition. 


The use of the rigid frame analysis spread, with 
resulting economies, particularly in concrete design. 
The use of repetitive elements, large and small, 
brought the advantages of modular planning to the 
construction site as well as to the drafting board. 
Many structures were designed not only to accom- 
modate wall-board sizes but to utilize a standard 
truss design over a large area or to permit the use 
of traveling forms for concrete pours. All of this 
has been well documented by the magazines. 


Standard construction methods had become as frozen 
as any other aspect of traditional design, and the 
war years have apparently served to free our think- 
ing in this respect. Buildings had to be designed 
to fit construction systems; it is only a step further 
to design construction systems to fit buildings. 
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A reaction was overdue from the 
false fitness of associated style. 
Technological Institute, Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill. Holabird & Root, Architects; 
McKim, Mead & White, Consulting Archi- 
tects. Photo: Hedrich-Blessing, Architec- 
tural Record, Aug. 1942. 


Much modern work built before the war had denied any fitness for specific purpose. 


Science Building, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. Hornbostel & Bennett, Associated Architects. Photo: 


Ezra Stoller. The Architectural Forum, Jan. 1943. 


IN THE APPEARANCE OF OUR BUILDINGS 


In the first place, the fitness of the appearance of 
construction during the war has undeniably im- 
proved. Forgetting for the moment the question of 
beauty, we are beginning to find out what makes a 
structure look fit for a certain given purpose. 


It has taken us some time to distinguish between 
association and fitness. The greatest hold tradition- 
alism has on the public and a large part of the 
architectural profession is the association a certain 
“style” has with a certain use. _In order to deny the 
validity of this association of ideas, it seemed smart 
for a while to deny any requirement of fitness in 
appearance. For instance, to wrench away from col- 
legiate Gothic, Hornbostel & Bennett’s Library and 
Science Building at Wheaton is designed as an indus- 
trial laboratory or a commercial structure might be. 
This intertype phase of the modern trend proved to 
many observers that architecture cannot be non- 
objective; that the requirement of a fit plan is sup- 
plemented by the need for fit appearance. 
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During’ the war the magazines have published, as we 
shall see, heartening examples in many fields to prove 
that fit structures can be designed without unfairly 
calling on traditional associations. Examining the 
magazines, one finds an increasing emphasis in de 
sign and in editorial comment on fitness of appear- 
ance, and one finds that this involves fitting a struc 
ture to its terrain, to its locality, to its use, and to the 
people who are going to use it. 


When architects begin talking about beauty there is 
a temptation either to get into the field of pure 
esthetics on the one hand, or, on the other, to judge 
only by the fitness we have been discussing across 
page. Neither test is completely fair. 


There have been many designs, good by the stand- 
ards of esthetics, which have not resulted in beauti- 
ful structures, usually because they were not fit in 
some sense. On the other hand, there have been 
many functionally fit buildings which were not good 
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Progress comes hard in fit appearance and beauty without tricks. 


Mary Fisher Hall, Goucher College, Baltimore County, Md. Moore & Hutchins, 
Architects. Photo: Gottscho-Schleisner. Pencil Points, July 1943. 


looking, because some other ingredient was missing. 


There are many standards to be met before an archi- 
tect’s product can be fairly called a handsome bit 
of architecture. Fitness is one. Pure, non-objective 
design is another. The technical excellence which 
comes with integration of plan, materials, construc- 
tion methods, and appearance—with resultant sure- 
hess and lack of awkwardness—is a third. 


Finally, if we admit that architecture is an art and 
not a trade, there is the intangible ingredient of pure 
Inspiration in a fully successful structure, just as 
there is in a successful painting or piece of sculpture. 
And there the contemporary expression, playing with 
progressive construction techniques, has a great ad- 
vantage over the restrictions of stylism. That is 
why bits of inspired design peep through even the 
handicaps of war design, appear even in that most 
drab of commissions—defense housing. Architec- 
ture has become more exciting, more inspiring. 









Despite difficulties of speed and cost, housing for 
war use showed substantial progress in appearance. 


Packard Court, Niagara Falls, N. Y. A lation of Licensed 
Architects. Photo: P. A. Dearborn. Pencil Points, Jan. 1944. 













It became’ apparent in the early approach to the 
problem that fitness taken alone was not enough. 


Aluminumt@fity Terrace Housing, Pittsburgh, Pa. Walter 
Gropius, reel Breuer, Architects. Photo: Gottscho-Schleis- 
ner. The Architectural Forum, July 1944. 










Projects designed by adroit architects proved also 
that studied design was not sufficient by itself. 


Channel Heights Housing, near San Pedro, Calij.~ Richard 
J. Neutra, Architect. Photo: Julius Shulman. The Archi- 
tectural Forum, Mar. 1944. 



















Before the war ended there were good looking 
examples of successfully combined ingredients. 
Baldwin Hills Village, Los Angeles, Calif. Reginald D. John- 
son, and Wilson, Merrill & Al der, A iated Architects; 
Clarence S. Stein, Consulting Architect. Photo: Roger Sturte- 
vent. Pencil Points, Sept. 1944. 
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One of the first war buildings which succeeded in proving 
wrong the official attitude of disinterest in good design. 


Welfare Building, Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Ill. Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, Architects. Photo: Hedrich-Blessing. The 
Architectural Forum, Mar. 1943. 





Another progressive solution to a purely war 
problem, fusing jdesign and social purpose. 
Maritime School, Calif. Gardner Dailey, Architect. 
Photo: Roger Sturtevant. The Architectural Forum, 
Sept. 1043. 


AGAINST ODDS, IN BUILDIN 
FOR THE ARMED SERVICES 


When assignments for design were first handed out 
by the Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard, and the 
Maritime Service, the requirements seemed to dis. 
courage any advance in architecture of this sort, 
The demand for speed, the need for using non-criti- 
cal materials, and, in many cases, the existence of 
stock drawings which were completely stodgy and 
arbitrary solutions, were handicaps difficult to over- 
come. There was seldom encouragement or reward 
for the development of something better, and those 
architects deserve everlasting credit who took the 
pains to convince engineers in uniform that a fusion 
of fit materials and fit plan can be expressed hand- 
somely with no extra cost in money or time. 


As the war went on, a number of good designs ap 
peared in the magazines. Undoubtedly there were 
many more, which the censorship imposed on this 
type of work has still hidden. The tradition which 
progressive architecture had to overcome here was 
not that of stylism or extraneous ornament; it was 
rather the lack of creative imagination inherent in 
the regular Army and Navy training. The word 
“barracks” had become synonomous with drab, un- 
designed, construction. There are enough living 
quarters now scattered around the country in vari- 
ous training centers, designed with imagination and 
a sense of appropriateness, to prove that this need 
not be. 


Commissions for war work were not handed out be 
cause of a practitioner’s esthetic philosophy; the 
usual requirement was ability to organize large scale 
work quickly. That progress was made here in plat 
ning, use of materials and methods, integration of 
design, and even appearance is an encouraging thing. 





The difficulties and urgency of construction demanded broad repetition of design elements, which materially aided the appearance. 


Army Post Office, Long Island City, N. Y. —— Hopkins & A 


Photo: Ben Schnall. The Architectural Forum, Dec. 1944. 





‘ 
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The large variety of wartime industrial work tended to free this field from stultifying standardization. 


*) dis. Headquarters Building, Hershey Metal Products Co., Ansonia, Conn. Leo F. Caproni, Architect. Photo: Gottscho-Schleisner. 
1945. 


The Architectural Forum, Aug. 
Sort. 
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those 
tt iN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
hand- @#irhe design of industrial buildings has for years 


een more clean and uninhibited than commercial, 
stitutional, or residential work. However, as the 
ord “barracks” had come to have a derogatory 


were 
. this rchitectural implication, so the word “factory” had 
vhich @ome to mean a building which worked well but had 


o good looks. 


everal designers, notably the Albert Kahn organ- 
zation and the Austin Company, had self-consciously 
ried to remove this stigma. From the early days of 
e war on to the end, published examples illustrated 


iving Mleverness in construction (Austin Co., Forum, Octo- 
vari- Mer 1944), facile use of materials (Alonzo Harri- 
n and Man, Pencil Points, March 1944), a frank expres- 
need Hfion of the production unit (Kahn, Record, Novem- 


r 1943), but almost always a forced “architec- 


it be Meal” emphasis at the administrative entrance 
: the Kahn, Pencil Points—Progressive Architecture, 
scalemmccember 1944). 

plan @everal buildings not strictly in the industrial class, 
on of MWhich were prominently displayed in the magazines, 
hing. Must have had a salutary effect on designers who 


tered this field during the war. The Murray Hill 
ell Laboratories of Voorhees, Walker, Foley & 
mith (Pencil Points, August 1942) made good use 
f a module based on function rather than material, 
this case a six-foot laboratory unit; the much dis- 
ssed Municipal Asphalt Plant of Kahn & Jacobs 
Forum, March 1944) proved that industrial usage 
bmetimes calls for unusual forms, and continued 
ublication of federal power projects (Pencil Points, 
eptember 1944) emphasized the design value of full 
ngineer-architect-owner collaboration. 


oward the end of the war, clichés seemed to be giv- 
& way to a fresher approach. In its V-J month 
ssue the Forum published an excellent example of 
he trend in Caproni’s Headquarters Building for 
lershey Metal Products. The plan is fresh, the ap- 
*arance is imaginative and appropriate. There has 
en progress. 













ile restrictions on materials were a nuisance, 
they did induce fresh imagination in design. 
Machine Shop and Assembly Building, Maine. Alonzo J. 


Herriman, Architect-Engineer. Photo: Ezra Stoller. Pencil 
Points, Mar. 1944 


Satisfactory in all other respects, many plants 
had a false entrance feature forced on them. 


Airplane Engine Plant, Middle West. Albert Kehn 
Associated Architects and Engineers, Inc. Photo: 
Hedrich-Blessing. The Architectural Forum, Mar. 1942. 





Windowless walls made design and construction difficult. 


# indowless bomber plant, built under direction of the U. S. Corps of Engineers. 
The Austin Company, Engineers and Builders. Photo: Courtesy The Austin Co. 
Pencil Points, Feb. 1942. 
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This project comes as cluse as any school to a completely satisfactory fusion of progressive planning and all-round congenial appearance. 
Rugen School, Glenview, Ill. Perkins. Wheeler & Will, Architects. Photo: Hedrich-Blessing. Pencil Points-Progressive Architecture, Apr. 1945. 





IN THE DESIGN OF SCHO@ | 


Long before the war began many architects ki best 
perfectly well that there was neither fitness he Sz 


beauty in the design of modern educational instifecen 
tions masked in antique forms. In Pencil Pointsi 
June 1942, Talbot Hamlin wrote well on this matiqgg”* | 
- using as his bad example a cute Colonial, farmhouy def 
design. Even lay citizens shuddered at the Today &™ 
monstrosities in which their city children had ildin 
spend their days. Harder to overcome has been ty © 
equal unfitness for character-forming education ate 
the equal -drabness—of pure functionalism designggy’™©¢ | 
solely to meet the needs of progressive teaching. 4 


At first it seemed that the war construction progTa oot), 
would not do much to help in progressive devel@™,..;. 
ment. Lanham Act schools in the beginning wé 
pretty miserable, from inexpensive imitations 





Strongly personal design such as this may not have as y 


much general influence as some of the wartime schools. ile 


Museum and Librery, Crenbrock, Bloomfeld Hills, Mich. Eliel Georgian, through modernistic misunderstandilgggve p! 
ee Architect. Photo: Hedrich-Blessing. Pencil Points, Dec. of contemporary design, to just plain cheapness. pear 
seemed as though the magazines would have to caf Per 
tent themselves with finding dignified, if unexcitilier 19 
designs such as Eggers & Higgins’ Cardinal Hay@iict th 
High School (Forwm, December 1941) or fratlppea) 


traditional numbers like Eric Kebbon’s Benjai 
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Recently published schools indicate that modern 
schoolhouses don’t need to be pompous or barren. 


Carmel High School, yar by- the-Sea, Calif. Franklin & 
Kump and A Photo: Roger Sturtevant. 
Pencil Points- ener ds Architecture, Apr. 1945. 





The danger of making the modern medium as coldly for- 
bidding as the classic is gradually being alleviated. 
High Point School, Seattle, Wash. Stuart, Kirk & Durham, Architects. 


Photo: P. A. Dearborn. Pencil Points-Progressive Architecture, Apr. 
1945. 


War housing projects were often enlivened by a school that was exciting in plan and appearance. 
School, Community Center, Center Line, Mich. Eliel & Eero Saarinen, J. Robert F. Swanson, Architects. Photo: 
Coburn. Pencil Points, Nov. 1942. 


auklin High School (Record, February 19438) or, 
best, personalized bits of unusual designs such as 
he Saarinens’ Cranbrook Library (Pencil Points, 
ecember, 1943). 


hen suddenly a few progressive designs appeared 
h defense housing projects, and in case after case 
h uninspired project was highlighted by a school 
ilding which was exciting in plan; intelligent in 
8 construction; and warm, appealing, and appro- 
ate in appearance. By the end of the war, all 
tree of the magazines were able to gather enough 
laterial for school issues (Pencil Points, April 
945; Forum, June 1945; Record, July 1945) which, 
gether with miscellaneous designs scattered in 
revious numbers, indicate a long step forward. 


yhile 2 completely satisfactory fusion of progres- 
ve planning and congenial appearance has seldom 
ppeared during the war (perhaps the Rugen School 
Perkins, Wheeler & Wills, Pencil Points, Septem- 
tr 1943 and April 1945, comes as close as any), the 
that spotty progress in one aspect or another has 


Ppeared under war conditions in a number of 


buildings, in various parts of the country, is suf- 
ficiently encouraging. 


Progress in plan has come in a greater use of flexible 
classrooms (a practice often hampered by restrictive 
codes), in more commonly accepted correlation of 
indoor and outdoor areas, and in planning for com- 
munity use of many of. the school facilities. The 
magazines have published enough documentary ma- 
terial to prove the value of planning for better nat- 
ural light by the height and size of the windows, by 
the slope of the ceiling, and by the use of clerestories. 
Cost analyses have been presented, indicating that 
modern planning, even of the open corridor type, can 
cost less than the traditional rigid use of space. 


We knew, or suspected, these things before the war. 
Now there are more tangible statistics to bolster 
progress, and, surprisingly, more examples to prove 
that good planning can be good looking. There has 
been progress—progress that will help meet the com- 
ing demands for schools making greater use of new 
teaching techniques, such as audio-visual aids, and 
schools serving a greater community purpose. 
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Prewar hospitals that functioned well often ignored simple urbanity. 


Triboro Hospital for Tuberculosis, Queens, New York City. Eggers & Higgins, 
Architects. Photo: Samuel H. Gottscho. The Architectural Forum, Feb. 1941. 


ae 





Wartime hospitals rediscovered ma- 
terials, thus found new efficiency. 
USPHS Hospital, Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 
Alfred Hopkins & Associates, Architects. 
Photo: P. A. Dearborn. Pencil Points, Apr. 
1944. 


IN THE DESIGN OF HOSPITALS 


Before the war there was a general realization 
among hospital administrators and those architects 
who took the planning of hospitals seriously that 
the hospital building, more than any other structure 
except the industrial plant, must be designed pri- 
marily to function well. Care of the patient and the 
processes of diagnosis and treatment cannot afford 
to break down or even be impeded by errors in plan- 
ning or selection and placing of equipment. Hospi- 
tals that worked well, and hospitals that had aban- 
doned traditional designs in order to work well were 
not uncommon in 1941. 


Still there has been progress during the war. First, 
and probably most important, were the plan sug- 
gestions (accepted as gospel by most designers of 
Lanham Act hospitals), distributed by the Hospitals 
Faeilities Section of the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Standards had been published before (the Record, 
in 1941, publicized the standard rooms designed by 
the Department of Hospitals in New York City un- 
der Isadore Rosenfield) but what Marshall Shaffer’s 
group did was correlate rooms into full or partial 
plans, based on usable modules, combining flexibility, 
openness, and studied function. Many successful and 
pleasant pavilion-type hospitals, such as that de- 
signed by Faulkner & Kingsbury at Bethesda, Mary- 
land (Pencil Points, Avril 1944), were simply intelli- 
gent expressions of these standards. 


Progress appeared in ways. other than functional 
planning during the war. The critical appraisal of 
materials mentioned a few pages back should begin 
to pay dividends more quickly in hospital work than 
in any other categories. Hospitals have been no- 
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toriously expensive per cubic foot to build, part 
because of an extravagant use of expensive mat 
rials. When a structure such as the Sheepshead Bg 
Hospital of Alfred Hopkins and Associates could} 
constructed during the war at a cheap cubic fe 
cost because it used painted concrete block and glaz 
wall bearing block as construction and finish, 
could also please patients and administrators, pr 
ress has been made. 


Fit appearance is a problem here, as it is in ot 
institutional structures. Hospital people insist t 
their buildings must “look inviting,” for obvi 
psychological reasons. Certainly a tour de fo 
such as Skidmore, Owings & Merrill’s Little Trave 
Hospital (Forum, February 1945), brilliant as it! 
is not the ultimate answer, any more than was 
gers & Higgins’ heavy modernism of the Trib 
(Forum, February 1941). Many of the one-story 
emergency units have been pleasantly inviting wit 
out the sacrifice of honesty ard efficiency. Ald 
Dow’s Midland Hospital (Pencil Points—Progress 
Architecture, August 1945) achieves this aim byt 
use of large overhangs, pleasant wall surfaces, i 
inviting openness, and, on the interior, by a sparki 
use of color. 


As the architects of the country face a staggeri 
volume of hospital design, with its necessity 
certified, they can certainly profit from the progre 
made during the war years. Sometimes it cannot 
pointed to directly, in specific buildings, but it exi 
undeniably in a more sure understanding of t 
problems and a closer approach to the proper 
tion. 








Midlan: 
Elmer 





Improvements in pure design indicate sure progress away from outworn standards but do not solve the problem of inviting appearance. 
Little Traverse Hospital, Petoskey, Mich. Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Architects. Photo: Hedrich-Blessing. The Architectural Forum, Feb. 1945. 


Open planning and wide overhangs cannot be forbidding. Sprawling wartime pavilion hospitals acquired natural informality. 
Midland Hospital, Midiand, Mich. Alden B. Dow, Architect. Photo: Suburban Hospital, Bethesda, Md. Faulkner & Kingsbury, Architects; John W. 
Elmer L. Astleford. Pencil Points-Progressive Architecture, Aug. 1945. Stenhouse, Associate; in collaboration with Hospital Facilities Section, USPHS. 

(Marshall Shaffer, Chief Architect); and Emergency Operations Section, PBA, FWA. 
Photo: Rodney McCay Morgan. Pencil Points, Apr. 1944. 


“TEIN EE 


War forced the use of simple materials and simple design, which should help do away with the extravagance common to prewur hospitals. 
Vallejo Community Hospitat, Vallejo, Calif. Douglas Dacre Stone ani Low B. Mulloy, Architects. Photo: Gabriel Moulin. Architectural Record, Aug. 1944. 
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Recent designs prove worship doesn’t need to have antique housing. 
Tabernacle Church of Christ, Columbus, Ind. Eliel & Eero Saarinen, Architects; 
Pierre & Wright, Associate Architects. Photo: Hedrich-Blessing. The Architectural 
Forum, Oct. 1942. 


IN THE DESIGN OF CHURCHES 


With the exception of chapels in the training camps, 
there have been few, if any, churches built during 
the war. Some of those very chapel designs have 
promised good things to come, but in the main we 
have to base our estimate of progress on the most 
recent prewar designs which the magazines have 
found and published during the war. 


Certainly there are not enough good looking, well 
planned modern examples to justify saying that 
there is a trend toward a contemporary expression. 
The Record found it necessary, in September 1944, 
to illustrate with European examples an article on 
modern church by. Dean Hudnut. 

3 ‘the puiilished churches broke away 
from traditional shapes, the continuing usefulness 
of the nave-transept-chancel plan for an unchanging 
ritual in most denominations seems to make drastic 
form variations unnecessary. A growing:regard for 
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There were fresh expressions of a 
church plan before the war broke. 
St. Mark’s Church, Burlington, Vt. Free- 
man, French, Freeman, Architects. Photo: 
Ezra Stoller. 
July 1944, 


The Architectural Forum, 





Progress lies in such simply manifested dignity. 
St. Thomas More dare Portland, Ore. ne by Pietro 
Belluschi of A. E. Doyle & A Photo 
Erven Jourdan. Pencil Points, July 1942. 





























the early liturgical plan with the altar more central- 
ly located influenced some designs, such as Free 
man, French, Freeman’s St. Mark’s. Startling as it 
seemed when it was published, the Pierre & Wrigh® 
Saarinen Tabernacle Church of Christ is simply 
stark expression of a normal church plan, well it 
tegrated with the other activities. Both Alden Dow's 
church and Pietro Belluschi’s chapel illustrated he 
are-simple projections of ordinary plans—honesi) 
pleasant, religious, without being otherwise unusual 


Although it is not possible to point to enough wat? 
time designs, as it is in the case of hospitals a 
schools, to demonstrate an advance, and althou 7a 
the prewar examples we have been shown are fe 
apparently isolated, instances, it still seems fair t 
say that there has been progress. Even the eight oF 
nine good contemporary designs published betwee 
Pearl Harbor and V-J Day, in a field which has beet” 
as doggedly traditional as this one, are encouraging. 













Examples of progressive plan and appearance are sadly rare in this field. 


City Hall, Fresno, Calif. Franklin & Kump and Associates, Architects. Photo! Roger 
Sturtevant. The Architectural Forum, June 1944, 





















Modern classicism marked public buildings in 
a period of predominantly sterile good taste. 


¥, 5, Same Bows ont Hons Citas, Seteeitin. Ze. IN THE DESIGN OF 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


g Photo: Samuel H. Gottscho. Pencil Points, Sept. 1941. 

Another category in which the standard of classical 
correctness has not been jolted by any violent change 
is that of public buildings. Obviously the clients for 
this sort of architecture—public officials—are by the 
very nature of their position slower to change than 
individual citizens. They represent, let us say, the 
mean of public opinion rather than the extreme, and 
they reflect changes in that mean slowly. 


A growing distaste for blatant colonnades crystal- 
lized for a time in a sort of modernized Classic, of 
which Paul Cret’s Folger Library is the prototype. 
Occasional instances of individual architectural in- 
spiration rising above the average of this formalism 
have shown up, but in general the problem of monu- 
mentality seems to frighten the designers of “im- 
portant” public buildings into creative banality. For 
instance, the Pentagon is notable only as a large 
building. 








I- A few instances of good fresh design have appeared 
during the war, of which Franklin & Kump’s Fresno 
City Hall is easily the outstanding example. .With 
its wide open lobby and ramped corridors it flaunts 
and justifies a simple expression. Perhaps a more 
deep-rooted growth can be detected in the many com- 
munity buildings which, with the schools, enlivened 
war housing projects which were otherwise stodgy. 
A possible extension cf this sort of structure can 
be seen in the Evansville, Indiana, projected munici- 
pal airport and community center that Pencil Points 
—Progressive Architecture published in July 1945. 
Here the Albert Kahn organization proposes a lively 
design for public buildings of a new kind. Given 
enough of this sort of thing, the formalism of the 
typical city hall is going to be oppressive rather than 
impressive. 






























me lies ech teal ‘ety, There are evidences of progress in this field, but we 

crtenised Church of Jesus Christ of Lotter certainly have not yet arrived at a point which justi- 
4s, Midland, Mich. . Dow, i 

tehitect. Photo: Eimer L. Astieford. Pencil fies any cheering. 

“ints-Progressive Architecture, Dec. 1944. 
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IN THE DESIGN 
OF COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


Despite the small volume of commercial work that 
could be designed during the war, several clues give 
us a hint of progress. In the hitherto unpublished 
prewar jobs, in the shop alterations, and in compe- 
tition designs, there appears a fresh desire to study 
and solve the architectural problems involved. 


Large stores and office buildings, we know now, don’t 
need to strive self-consciously either to hide or to 
express their basic structures. The removal of linger- 
ing classical design concepts and the freedom gained 
through new techniques make the prewar conflict 
between “horizontal expression” and “vertical ex- 
pression” somewhat academic at the present time. 
By presenting (March 1945) the completed Sill 
Building of Franklin & Kump and. (October 1945) 
the proposed Schenley office building of Woodie 
Garber, Pencil Pvints—Progressive Architecture 
amply document this fact. 


Through the early part of the war, when other mate- 
rial was scarce, the magazines found much small 
commercial work to illustrate. Better than typical 
was Ketchum and Gina’s Artek-Pascoe Shop interior 
(Forum, August 1942), but there were others which 
demonstrated the same desire to find a well planned 
architectural solution to merchandising problems 
without sacrificing the freedom in use of form and 
material and the emphasis on advertising which this 
work demands. 


As many communities attempt to clean up Main 
Street, there will be a continuing effort to design in 
a manner which is not cute, nor garish, nor yet 
purely tricky, but a contemporary architectural in- 
terpretation of merchandising and commerce. 





New methods outmode old contentions. 





ture, Mar. 1945, 


Fusion of plan, 
structure, means progress. 


Sill Building, Bakersfield, Calif. Franklin & United Carbon Building, Charleston, 
Kump and A lates, Archit Photo: Roger w. 
Sturtevant. Pencil Points-Progressive Architec- sects. 


SINCE YOU WENT AWAY THERE HAS BEEN PIROGRESS 





materials, 


Va. Martens and Son, Archi- 
Photo: Jean St. Thomas. 
Pencil Points, Oct. 1944. 


Real progress in architectural translation of com- 
mercial needs first became evident in store design. 
Artek-Pascoe Shop, New York City. Morris Ketchum & 


Francis X. Gina, Architects. Photo: Ezra Stoller. The 
Architectural Forum, Aug. 1942. 


Prewar groping eliminated pomposity. 
Mercantile National Bank Building, Dallas, Te 
1, Architect. Photo: Willis 


Walter W. Ahischlage 
Langley. Architectural Record, July 1944. 
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Teste OY cok a alt teenth edad alae It has also been proved that our standards of design need not suffer. 


House, Cos Cob, Conn. Pomerance & Breines, Architects. Photo: Ezra Stoller. 


House, Winchester, Mass. Carol Fulkerson, Architect. Photo: The Architectural Forum, Aug. 1943. 


R. W. St. Clair. Pencil Points, May 1944. 


N THE DESIGN OF HOUSES 


rogress in residential design was handicapped, for 
long time, by the almost exclusive attention paid 
p the plan. It was so exciting to discover that the 
resomely standard room arrangement could be 


aried and improved for modern family needs that 
hat seemed an end in itself. You could either mask 
e new plan with a traditional envelope or you 
ould project it starkly, using a few new tricks, and 
umb your nose at the neighbors. 


. : . . P California work demonstrated that 
few construction techniques demanding a design Gatilidy Ullal @ Go cuneate end heal. 


htegration, the spread of the contemporary expres- Nesbitt House, Calif. Richard J. Neutra, Architect. 
on from the few places where it had first found etn «Sara suai saeaiaaat 
avor, and the growing realization that modern plan- 
ing only stated a problem in design and did not 
ecessarily bring its ready-mede solution, have un- 
locked the way to progress. Increasingly the maga- 
ines have found houses to publish which are honest 
d useful in plan, which use materials capably 
nd ingeniously, and which have a character and an 
ppeal not based on tradition, denial, or cuteness. 


here has been ample demonstration in work pub- 
shed during the war that the sloughing off of tra- 
itionally associated styles need not mean the loss 
‘any of the ingredients of good house design—non- 
bjective composition in three dimensions, the dig- 
ity man’s proudest possession calls for, the friendly 
leasantness that family life in a community of 
‘indred souls demands. 


Vuring a time of cooling our heels in residential 

vork there was opportunity for the magazines to 

hoose and for their readers to evaluate. Judged by 

gid standards, enough work has been shown from 

arious parts of the country to indicate progress Published work marked progress towards a natural expression. 
nd to justify optimism about the coming period. Ree ae ee rm ame ee ee 
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Social concern appears in control of 
things like traffic, density, recreation. 
Baldwin Hills Village, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Reginald D. Johnson, and Wilson Merrill & 
Al der, A jated Architects; Clarence 
S. Stein, Consulting Architect. Pencil Points, 
Sept. 1944. 





en = 


IN THE PROFESSION 


) Criticism of the profession of architecture, and of 
, its individual professionals, was widespread before 
the war. The criticism on the part of the lay public 
had tangible expression in a bland ignoring of archi- 
tectural services for a large part of the work built. 
Architects were considered fuddy-duddy artists (or 
long-haired theorists) and it was really no great sur- 
: prise when the armed services began passing up 
architectural talent in their search for executive 
personnel in the early days of the war. Self-criti- 
cism began to change from complaints about being 
misunderstood to a realization that the profession 
had actually fallen down badly, in recent years, in 
two important respects—its responsibility, as a body 
of planners, in social planning, and its lack of prog- 
ress, in a progressive age, in its job of designing 
buildings. ' 


It seems strange that building for war, the most 
anti-social of purposes, should have helped the pro- 
fession recover an interest in the broader social as- 
pects of planning, but it did. In planning for war 
purposes no one building could be thought of as an 
isolated unit; it always had a relation to the broad 
strategy. In war housing, communities were planned 
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An lowa railroad station—progress has spread te include many types of 


Cc. B. & Q. Station, Burlington, lowa. Holabird & Root, Architects. Photo: H 
Architectural Record, Oct. 1944. 











War housing required group arrangement as well as building design. 


Victory Park Housing, Compton, Calif. Adrian Wilson and Theodore Criley. Jr., 
Architects. Photo: Maynard L. Parker. Architectural Record, Jan. 1945. 










as wholes, not as individual houses. Hospitals 
schools built during the war had to justify then 
selves as necessary, and therefore had to be planne 
after surveys of community needs. 


The Forum presented Planned Neighborhoods fo 
194X in October 1943 and April 1944. Pencil Point 
did a job on planned versus unplanned housing ! 
June 1944. The Record emphasized coordinated 
gional planning in its August 1945 number. Thess 
isolated examples reflect an increased interest withi 
the profession in planning not only for individu 
clients, but for society. 


Any cause which can justify itself socially has it 
missionaries, and progressive architecture has beet 
no exception. The signs of success in propagation a 
the accession of new adherents and, finally, gené 
acceptance. In the movement for the better desig 
of better buildings there is cause for rejoicing int 
fact that new names, from various parts of the cow 
try, appear monthly in the magazines as authors 
good contemporary designs. The names themse 
are not always new; the fact that they are attacl 
to non-traditional architecture often is. 
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The search for indigenous architecture is 
no longer limited to a few men 


House, Dallas, Tex. Howard R. Meyer, Architect. 
Photo: Jean St. Thomas. Pencil Points-Progres- 
e Architecture, Feb. 1945. 


It is noteworthy that progress in the profession appears in every state. 


Residence, Portland, Ore. Wan Evera Bailey, Architect. Photo: P. A. Dearborn. Architectural 
Record, Nov. 1944. 


to break from tradition were 
now progress may appear anywhere. 
hool, Wayne Co., Mich. O'Dell, Hewlett & 


, Architects. Photo: Elmer L. Astleford. Archi- 
cord, July 1945. 


few years ago it seemed to many of the mission- 
ies that a new organization, outside the A.LA., 
vould have to be formed if the architects as a pro- 
ession were going to take a stand for untrammeled 
lanning and fit expression. While that body is not 
et ready to bar from membership an architect who 
nsists on living in the past, its recent pamphlet 
rchitecture, A Profession and A Career allows 
illiam Lescaze to explain “Our Own Architecture” 
nd William Wilson Wurster to define “The Twenti- 
h Century Architect.” Not all architects and de- 
igners of buildings are members of the A.I.A., but 
is sufficiently representative so that any move in 
progressive direction on its part indicates a definite 
end in the practice of architecture. 


n objective appraisal of progress within the pro- 
ession could not fail to give credit to two of the 
hagazines; the Forum for its early scouting and 
buting in the interest of contemporary design, and 
rogressive Architecture—Pencil Points for its cur- 
ent critical analysis and measurement against 
andards of the work it finds worth publishing. In 
hese cases the magazines have led, rather than re- 
ected, the profession, and credit is due. 


Progressive architects are finding local appropriateness 
without resorting to the imitation of past local styles. 


House, Bowmanstown, Pa. Paul Beidler, Architect. Photo: P. A. 
Dearborn. The Architectural Forum, June 1945. 


Southern Colonia! becomes pleasant history as 
the influence of professional leadership grows. 


House, Charleston, W. Va. Martens and Son, Archi- 
tects, Photo: Jean St. Thomas. Pencil Points-Progres- 
sive Architecture, Feb. 1945. 
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Traditionally conservative Vermonters are proud of a frank modern church. 
St. Mark’s Church, Burlington, Vt. Freeman, French, Freeman, Architects. Photo: Ezra 


Stoller. The Architectural Forum, July 1944. 


&s : 
In the same realistic state the econ 
usability of a simple school appears 


Bellows Free Academy, Fairfax, Vt. Freeman, 
Freeman, Architects. Photo: Ezra Stoller. 
Points-Progressive Architecture, Apr. 1945. 


IN PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE OF PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTUR 


Undeniably the development of a fit native architec- 
tural expression was hampered before the war by 
public disinterest. Popular concern, and at least some 
popular understanding, are necessary to prevent ar- 
chitecture from becoming introspective, in the sense 
that the work of LeCorbusier and, to a lesser extent, 
that of Frank Lloyd Wright has become. 


There is no lack of interest at the present time. With 
millions of citizens thinking about building, and with 
lots of time to think, general curiosity about the ad- 
vantages of modern design has grown during the 
war. The popular lay magazines which have a home 
department have reflected this interest, and in a 
“House Omnibus” number (April 1945) the Forum 
reviewed the trend. 


Better Homes and Gardens believes it must “‘act as a 
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leavening influence . . . must choose a bit of both! 


best extreme and the finest traditional designs.” 
McCall’s took a vote, found its readers prefe 


Royal Barry Wills Cape Cod to John Funk mode 
Ladies’ Home Journal has “put the prewar house‘ 


to pasture.” 


House Beautiful finds its readers want “the funtti 


of modern architecture without the look of mode 


Parents’ Magazine is interested in details of pl 
ning (for efficiency, comfort, fitness) and pre 
not to debate “style.” 


Woman’s Home Companion presents both contem 
rary and traditional houses. 


Country Gentleman finds its readers interested 
fitness and function rather than style. 
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43.9% of McCall's readers chose this house. Other polls show the same fast growing trend. 


House, Modesto, Calif. John Funk, Architect. Photo: Roger Sturtevant. The Architectural Forum, Apr. 1945. 
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Patients and staff praise this con- 56.1% in McCall's poll—no longer a landslide— 
temporary small hospital design. preferred a well designed “Cape Cod” type house. 


Midland Hospital, Midland, Mich. Alden House. Royal Barry Wills, Architect. Photo: George H. 


B. Dow, irchitect. Photo: Elmer L. Davis. The Architectural Forum, Apr. 1945. 
dstlejord. Pencil Points-Progressive Ar- . 
hitecture fug. 1945, 


here are two ways to read the present attitude of Points analyzed popular response to the very solar 
he popular magazines toward progressive architec- group of house designs that the Museum of Modern 
ure (assuming that those magazines are sufficiently Art displayed after they had been published in the 
sensitive to reader response to reflect the public atti- Ladies’ Home Journal. Thousands of letters- had 
ude in the groups they reach, which seems to be the gone to the Journal, and over 1,500 people daily at- 
ase). The discouraging way is to conclude that tended the show. Responses indicated avid interest 
people still like Cape Cod cottages, and that’s that. (“was ecstatic,” “carried away,” “hurrahs,” “hand- 
The other way is to cheer at the astonishing fact that springs”) tempered with many technical doubts, 
43.9% of McCa’i’s readers would rather have an ex- some embarrassing and some easily answered, and, 
treme, open, flat-roofed modern house than any other unfortunately, false hopes about costs. 

kind, and that many of the wide circulation maga- 


: . . Contemporary designs in commercial work no longer 
zines are presenting to interested readers, month 


. : shock the public; the new design methods in insti- 
“a —— designs by Koch, De Mars, Stubbins, tytional work are gaining wide acceptance. In 

y, Hornbostel. homes, where the lag has been, the customers are 
There are interest, curiosity, and willing-to-be-con- undoubtedly interested. It would seem like a much 
vinced skepticism, which are all to the good. In more fertile field for the growth of progressive de- 
September 1945 Progressive Architecture—Pencil sign than it was before the war. 
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Change and progress during the war 
point away from prosy eclecticism. 


Rosemont College Chapel, Rosemont, Pa. 
Henry D. Dagit & Sons, Architects. Photo: 
Wiiliam Rittase. Architectural Record, 
Maur. 1943. 


FOR FURTHER PROGRESS 


There is a current quickening of what seemed a few 
years ago to be an architectural corpse; it is indi- 
cated by the activity in the offices, the growth of the 
A.LA., the realism in the schools, the reformation 
of the magazines. These things are exciting not only 
because they indicate change, not only because that 
change has been demonstrably progressive, but most 
of all because there seems to be a real desire—almost 
a program—for continued progress. Although no 
one (almost no one) claims to have arrived at a satis- 
factory end, and very few seem to have arrived at 
the same point, there is a growing agreement as to 
where we are going, and why. 


American architecture is prepared to abandon ec- 
lecticism. 


Although there will be many buildings constructed 
in the next few decades that will try to express twen- 


FOR MORE THAN INTELLECTUAL REVOLT 


In publishing the designs which the Museum of 
Modern Art selected in 1944 as the best of structures 
“built in the U. S. A., 1932-1942,” the Architectural 
Forum editors commented on an obvious character- 
istic of much prewar modern design—‘“a habit of 
looking at architecture the way one looks at a paint- 
ing ...an approach which considers the building as 
a kind of abstraction which is supposed to conform 
in its appearance with certain preconceived ideas of 
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Preparation to abandon the rigid space alignments required by 
symmetry and faithful stylism appears in the war-year magazines. 


Benjamin Franklin High School, New York City. Eric Kebbon, Architect. 
Photo: Courtesy N. Y. Board of Education. Architectural Record, Feb. 1943. 


Nd i <a 


tieth century needs by esthetic and structural forms 
derived from past ages, the designers as a group. 
and as divergent, capable, sometimes brilliant indi- 
viduals, are continuing to move away from that sort 
of solution. The progress we have seen is a growing 
thing. The excitement that comes with freedom from 
old restraints is contagious. 


There are, of course, reactionaries who are sincerely 
convinced that anything progressive is wrong, and 
there are honest architects whose training in formal- 
ism is so deep rooted that they cannot change. But 
there is an increasing tendency to apologize for ec- 
lectic designs (“In New England, you know, ac 
ceptance comes slower’) and there are an increasing 
number of practitioners who would no more sell an 
anachronistic architectural design than they would 
put their names to an unsafe structural design. 












form ... frequently self-conscious in its striving fo 
modernity.” This rigid adherence to new, but fixed 
esthetic standards, had been an admitted fault b 
fore the war. It threatened to freeze into a “style 
the freedom from eclecticism, long before there hat 
been sufficient experiment with the expression @ 
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indi- The work done by leaders in modernism was indispensable but it must not prevent making further progress. 
t sort House, San Francisco, Calif. Gardner Dailey, Architect. Photo: Roger Sturtevant. The Architectural Forum, Mar. 1945. 
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Sincerely progressive architects will have to 
guard against using modern stylistic trickery. 


High Point School, Seattle, Wash. Stuart, Kirk & Dur 
ham, Architects. Photo: P. A. Dearborn. Pencil Points- 
Progressive Architecture, Apr. 1945. 


ig fo ressing, and demanded a straightforward solution) 


nd the magazines have had time to find work which 
progressive without being smug. 


here is willingness now to admit that a house can 
ave a sloping roof, if there is reason for it, without 
arking itself as old-fashioned. There is realization 
ow that the reasons for contemporary architecture, 
nd the hopes for its acceptance, lie in sincere, un- 


on 


l, an 





The new freedom brings the real danger of self-conscious. striving. 
Parker Homes (FWA), Sacramento, Calif. W. W. Wurster, Architect; Charles F. 


Dean, Associate. Photo: Koger Sturtevant. Architectural Record, Jan. 1944 


derstandable solutions, not sophisticated theories. 
The groundwork of the brave and clever designers 
who led the modern movement was .indispensable; 
progress beyond their work is under way and con- 
tinuing. It is smart—and easy—to condemn the 
present spirit of growth by pointing to flaws in its 
beginnings. Fortunately there are many indications 
that progressive architecture will outlive both the 
beginnings and the condemnation. 
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FOR MORE THAN EVOLUTION 


Whenever architects, bankers, or intrenched politi- 
cians want to prevent progress, they find their most 
successful slogan “evolution, not revolution.” It is 
catchy and reassuring, and can’t be called reaction- 
ary. It is based on the undeniable fact that the prog- 
ress from monkey to man was marked by a period 
when the beasts looked partly like monkeys and 
partly like men. 


In architecture, it justifies either modernizing a Cape 
Cod house by simplifying the detail, increasing the 
size of the windows, and improving the plan, or 
toning down a functional design by recalling some 
nostalgic element such as a colonnaded porch or a 
spire or a tower. 


The fault in this thinking is that any such com- 
promise hopelessly handicaps free planning and full 
technological advance, and, as many extant speci- 
mens prove, produces a hybrid rather than the miss- 
ing link. The urgencies of architectural design dur- 
ing the war did not justify any such fusion of old 
and new. A training camp could not bother to re- 
call an English manor house any more than a B-29 
was concerned with its evolution from the horse and 
buggy. In current practice there is not much validity 
in the argument that a school designed to make use 
of television should evolve from a Roman temple. 


An increasing number of architects and their clients 
realize today that an evolutionary development which 
considers the origin of the species to be the eclectic 
period we have just passed through is meaningless. 
In this period of growth we are prepared to look for 
ancestors more inspiring than that. 


Preparation for greater progress includes the elimination of compromise and even the nostalgic repetition of modernized classic parts. 
Gloucester High School, Gloucester, Mass. Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, Architects. Photo: Haskell. The Architectural Forum, Mar. 1942. 














Vaguely classical feeling in the de- 
sign of houses records hesitation. 


House, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. Julius Gregory, 
Architect. Photo: Maynard L. Parker. The 
Architectural Forum, Aug. 1945. 





Compromise with traditionally correct styles can 
stifle rather thon help to develop further progress. 


Employers Mutual Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis. Childs & 
Smith, Architects. Photo: Hedrich-Blessing. Pencil Points, 
Jan. 1942. 
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There are many architects who find the means for 
continuing growth in using a true native medium. 


House, Petaluma, Calif. Mario Corbett, Architect. 
Philip Fein. The Architectural Forum, May 1945, 


Photo: 


As modern living changes without losing any gra- 
ciousness, so will its housing inevitably progress. 


House, Claremont, Calif. Millard Sheets, Designer; Benjamin 
H. Anderson, Associate. Photo: Roger Sturtevant. Pencil 
Points-Progressive Architecture, Feb. 1945. 


The preparation through the war has been toward an architecture growing stronger in purpose, design, skill. 


Baldwin Hills Village, Los Angeles, Calij. 


Reginald D. Johnson, and Wilson, Merrill & Alexander, Associated Architects; Clarence 


S. Stein, Consulting Architect. Photo: Margaret Lowe. Pencil Points, Sept. 1944. 


FOR GROWTH IN HONESTY AND CHARACTER 


If eclecticism is outgrown, if the starkness of the 
International School has served its purpose, if com- 
promise is in bad repute, and yet architecture in the 
United States is prepared to go on in further growth, 
there is indeed an interesting period ahead. There 
will be certain new standards of good design es- 
tablished, and there will be a fir-ner, more consistent, 
more mature expression of those standards which 
we already accept as criteria. 


The architecture which has been published during 
the war indicates that the growth will be in the di- 
rections of greater honesty and developed character. 
We have a tradition in architecture in the United 
& States, and it is not the architectural hash that filled 
most issues of most magazines in the ’20s and into 
the ’30s. Our tradition of honest building design 


lies in the early American structures that were 
among the most sincere architecture of the seven- 
teenth century anywhere, in the Indiana log cabins 
and the California mud houses, in brick and stone 
buildings erected to fill honest needs where brick 
could be made and stone could be quarried. 


The discouraging thing about architecture in the 
early part of the century was that most architects 
thought that the way to honor tradition was to copy 
results. The designs for war gave us final proof that 
that was absurd. The encouragirig* thing today is 
that many architects realize that our real tradition 
is honesty, character, planning for current needs, 
designing with available materials, utilizing devel- 
oped techniques. With those aims, with the ground 
prepared, we should see a great period of growth. 
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The profession grows in social understanding as new social purposes for building become evident. 
Cabrillo Homes Community Building, Long Beach, Calif. Walter L. Reichardt, Architect. Photo: Julius Shulman. 
Pencil Points, Feb, 1944. 


FOR GROWTH IN KNOWLEDGE 


One reason architecture failed to progress through 
many decades in this country was the fact that the 
profession felt sure it had all the answers. When 
the steel framed, masonry walled skyscraper was de- 
veloped, when’ the stud framed house veneered with 
wood or masonry had been built many times, there 
seemed no further progress either necessary or de- 
sirable. There were standard details, which merely 
had to be learned. 


With the depression came questioning, but it ex- 
pressed itself in complaint rather than investigation. 
Not until the period just before the war was there 
any real interest within the practicing body of archi- 
tects about new methods and new uses of materials. 
It was an accepted fact for many generations that 
“designers” knew how to use Conté crayons but 
hadn’t the slightest idea how to manipulate concrete. 


The war spurred investigation and education within 
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the architects’ offices tremendously. The war-year Whil 
magazines reflected this, and the recent issues indi- pose 
cate a desire to go on and increase the still meager Fuller eppreciotion of moterigls ead the weys the y 
technical information available to designers, speci- to use them promises to bring further growth. sea 
fication writers, draftsmen—and their bosses. Most Telling mecughs ban eellenshaeany Aéor sit. Putip Too ( 
encouraging and most promising is the desire to Courtesy A. M. Byers Co. Pencil Points, Dec. 1943. moni 
make this information productive rather than purely tect’: 
informative. Launching its Materials‘and Methods them 
section, Pencil Points—Progressive Architecture nent 
(July 1945) professed a desire that it should be “a titud 
clearing house of unbiased technical information, tects 
wherein the search will always be for better ways abou 
to build.” Superficial knowledge is no longer enough; sign- 
the way is prepared for a fully educated, constantly F piece 
enquiring profession. clien 

them 
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Watts Bar Project, TVA. Photo: TWA. Architectural Forum, Sept. 1944. 


, 





Through projects such as this people have been partly educated in the value of thoroughgoing collaboration by architect, engineer, builder, client. 


FOR GROWTH IN LEADERSHIP 


While an architect’s purpose is certainly not to im- 
pose his will, but rather to interpret the needs and 
the wishes of his client, that fact does not deny the 
responsibility for leadership, guidance, and counsel. 
Too often in the past the advice has included an ad- 
monition to leave all technical matters in the archi- 
tect's hands. “School boards should not concern 
themselves with methods of construction,” a promi- 
nent school architect wrote as late as 1942. That at- 
titude is in process of changing. Progressive archi- 
tects are anxious that their customers should know 
about materials and methods and the criteria of de- 
sign—it is the only intelligent way to sell a good 
piece of contemporary architecture. Progressive 


clients are anxious that their architects should tell 
them the facts of life, and more and more school and 





hospital boards and potential home owners want to 
know about materials and methods rather than style. 


It is an interesting sidelight on architectural _prog- 
ress that the profession is becoming articulate. A 
well stocked public library now carries on its shelves 
perhaps two books on architecture published before 
the war (Ruskin and Hamlin) and seven published 
within the last twelve months. Those seven are not 
about theory ; they deal with concrete facts and spe- 
cific examples of modern planning and building, and 
they have been borrowed many times. 


It is an aspect of the progress we have made and the 
determination to continue growing that the public 
must now know what architecture is really about. 
There has been preparation to lead and instruct, not 
merely impress, the clients who ask for just that. 
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SINCE YOU WENT AWAY THERE HAS BEEN PREPARATION 
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Proposed United Nations Center, San Francisco Bay. 
Progressive Architecture, July 1945. 


t . oe i us ae CUR ee ee ee eae ; 
Architects no longer wait tobe invited to. assist in the physical planning for achieving a united world. 
WwW. W. Wurster, T. C. Bernardi, 





E. Born, Architects. Pencil Points- 


FOR LEADERSHIP IN DEMOCRATIC PLANNING 


While there are still architects who consider support 
of measures for well planned living a matter of 
political persuasion or economic situation, the war 
period seems to have been a time of preparation for 
greater leadership in planning not only buildings, 
but units in an integrated whole, and for a desire, 
at least, to assist in the planning of that whole. 


Perhaps the feeling of uselessness when the war be- 
gan did it. We have seen that war design required 
in many cases a broad attitude of relationship; per- 
haps that helped. Perhaps two atomic bombs made 
unplanned living seem extremely dangerous. The 
fact that architects are consulted for reconstruction 
of a store front and ignored in the reconstruction of 
society rankles. Whatever the cause, there is -ap- 
parent a desire for leadership and responsibility in 
over-all planning. It appears in the magazines, in 
conversations among architects, in meetings of the 
professional societies. 


The desire is there; an increased experience and a 
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greater knowledge of the factors are evident. Wil 
the coming period be one of architectural growth in 
the sense of leadership in social planning? It cai 
be. It can be if the architects join with the engineers 
and the scientists to protest the fact that no tech 
nical professionals advised the United States delega- 
tion to the United Nations conference. It can be if 
the profession works with the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the American Hospital Association i 
the development of integrated health service based 
on factual surveys, instead of quibbling about 
whether prequalification lists are dangerous. It cal 
be if the profession as a whole, instead of a few it- 
dividuals, takes an active part in planning for, not 
merely approving or disapproving after the fact, 
solutions to the problem of housing. 


Before architects are taken seriously as social plat 
ners they will have to present themselves with 
slightly cleaner faces than they have had in the past. 
They must broaden the definition of architect to it- 
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The magazines reflect an urge to improve on bad 
schemes for essential socially important projects. 


Stuyvesant Six: A Redevelopment Study. Marcel Breuer, 
irchitect. Pencil Points, June 1944. 


clude planners produced by changing conditions. 
They must find an answer to the architect-builder 
problem which does not ignore the question. They 
must arrange better the relationship of the private 
practitioner and the government-hired designer. 
They must discover a more satisfactory relationship 
with employees, with beginners, and with engineers 
than the present crude supply and demand arrange- 
ment. 


If these things are done—if, with a house in order, 
the architectural profession translates desire to serve 
into a demonstration of serviceability—then archi- 
tects may begin to replace politicians and hand- 
shakers in the councils of those neighborhoods, cities, 
states, and other government units where planning 
and designing of the most important sort are done. 


We have seen a change take place. We have seen 
progress made. We have seen preparations accom- 
plished for further growth in architecture. The limit 
of that growth is up to the architects themselves. 


An increasing interest 
in broad planning for good living shows a new desire to lead. 


Proposed Civic Development, Portland, Ore. Photo: Courtesy Portland 
City Planning Commission. Pencil Points-Progressive Architecture, Dec. 


1944, 


Leadership in over-all planning leads soon to good buildings. 


Rural Health Center, Hospital Facilities Section, USPHS (Marshall 
Shaffer, Chief Architect). Stanley Reese, Delineator. Architectural 
Record, Aug. 1945. 
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Contemporary building designers (w 
materials and mechanical devices 

by new processes, as much as 90% of 
finished away from the site) are 
almost insuperable problems of 
fitting products together. At LEFT 
products manufactured to “modulor” 
practice which would eliminate much é 


The picture’s not wholly black. Some materials, And construction boards are made 4 ft. in one Here is a brick 12” long (including j c 
for instance insulating blankets, are made to fit dimension by 16”, 6 ft., 8 ft., 10 ft., and 12 ft. by Franklin and Kump in the Fresno, G 
stud dimensions; the 16” module has come from in the other. Such product sizes have been Hall. The brick is laid up in incré 
standard wood framing. initiated by manufacturers. exactly 12”. 
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SMBOKS AT MODULAR COORDINATION 


LOR Bureau of Architecture, Department of Public Works, City of New York 


During the late war scarcities of familiar materials and equipment necessitated use of 
the unfamiliar; cessation of normal building gave time for research; and gradually 
there developed a demand for building construction better than we used to have. We 
have added plastics to the list of basic building materials; equipment has changed size, 
shape, or detail; methods of use have improved. Gordon Lorimer’s presentation below, 
briefed from a longer one he is currently making in support of A.S.A. Project A62, 
Modular Coordination, demonstrates the values of rational design. In subsequent pages 
there is space for description of only a fraction of the changes in architectural practice. 
Others will be discussed in later months. 


quite clean, simple modern building there Specifically, note that brick had to be cut et Tile had to be cut around interior doors in 

much expensive cutting of hard ma- every course for every window jamb—not only another building. Such unrelated sizes of build- 

aterials surrounding the windows. a difficult job, but a waste of time and material. ing products pose a problem the architect alone 
cannot solve. 


m increment permits even column spacing which can be coordinated exactly with dimensions of windows Bell Telephone Labs., Voorhees, Walker, Foley 

t equipment. Here columns stand free of windows; and although the actual building has a plaster & Smith, Archs., employ a 6-ft. module (window 

§, standard acoustic tile and standard 12” x 48” fluorescent troffers are drawn in to indicate possibilities. plus pier) with which is coordinated lab. services 
can be located at ony 4-ft. interval without disrupting equipment. providing labs 12, 18, or 24 ft. wide. 
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A fine office building (Tinsley, 
Mc Broome & Higgins, Architects) without benefit 
of dimensional coordination: entire interior of flush 
metal panels, which had to be custom-made after 
construction of the shell and individually routed 
through production, shipping, and installation be- 
cause supposedly identical building dimensions 
varied substantially. 


Coordination of modular brick, modular concrcie 
block, and interior finish: varying joint thick- 
nesses don’t matter because nominal size, center- 
to-center of joint, is standardized rather than 
actual size without joints. 


The four inch module, already a common de- 
nominator for many materials, is the base unit 
advocated by A.S.A. Committee 62. It is the 
basis of a uniform, 3-dimensional grid to which 
the building and its parts can be referred. The 
nominal 12” brick on the preceding page fits 
into the grid. 


Manufacturers of solid-section steel windows 
(except residence casements) have adopted mod- 
ular sizes, based on 16” multiples vertically, 
20” horizontally. Result: thousands of types and 
sizes reduced to some 300 standard items, many 
of them interchangeable in standard openings 
(facilitating changes); all can be inserted in a 
completed opening, which means completién of 
building shell need not wait upon windows. Note 
also improved head detail. 
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For interior finish, here is the former standard glazed tile, 5-1/3” x 12” (nominal), laid three 


courses vertically in 16”. 


Set it in the grid; the difficulty of achieving complete modular 


coordination is apparent. Contrast the 4” x 12” nominal interior glazed tile, which coordinates 
with the modular grid, can be laid in 1/3 bond to coordinate completely, can be used in rhythm 


with brick and glass block. 
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One side of this panel is built of 
the other of common, non-modular 
you tell which is which? 


Metal double-hung windows give littl 
themselves; jambs can easily be '2 
the total dimension for a double- 
bank is a simple multiple of the unit. 
merly, you had either to use an und 
brick opening (upper part of drawi 
varying glass sizes. Modular windows ¢ 
completely (lower half of drawing). 


When glass blocks were being desig 


their introduction into the building m 
lar sizes were decided upon: 8” x 8” 
12”, center-to-center of joints. No new 
needed to fit the module. 





brick, 

tile, laid 
joint thi 
joint ou 


grid box, into which a sample product 
pped to determine whether its dimen- 
been coordinated with those of other 
sterials. The same grid is literally 
an architect's scale and on a footrule. 


ble-hung wood windows have been like- 
dinated by the National Door Mfrs. 
ny sizes, based on 4” (horizontal and 
increments, are available. This achieve- 
markable considering that there used 
different dimensional markets, whereas 
tically dimensioned units coordinated 
onry and frame construction are na- 
vailable 


. . mkt een es 
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brick, modular concrete block, modular 

tile, laid up to show coordination even 

joint thicknesses vary. Outside module 
Joint outside the walls, allows for joint 
at reentrant corner. 


Here are brick panels with openings glazed with glass block. Panel at right is built of old-size 
8” brick with 42” mortar joints. Joints do not coincide with grid lines; the discrepancy becomes 
progressively larger. Left-hand panel uses modular brick with ‘%2” joints; joint dimension is 
allowed for by the manufacturer, so brick lay up 8” center-to-center of joints and coincide with 
the 4” module; 3 courses vertically equal two modules. The glass blocks coordinate perfectly 


From the viewpoint of coordination, a new standcrd 4” x 4” x 8” brick works best, giving com- 
plete flexibility vertically or horizontally in 4” units. Any opening, sill height, or floor height 
becomes practical at any 4” interval; coordination with other modular products is perfect. The 
4” x 4” x 8” brick can be laid in any bond: common, Flemish, etc. At right is another new 
modular size of brick, 4” x 4” x 12”, which has been gaining favor, is economical to lay, and 


can be laid in 1/3 bond to preserve the module. 


Modular design makes it possible to build resi- 
dences economically. Conventional 16” stud 
spacing was considered in selecting the 4” 
module. New types of steel framing, on 20” or 
24” centers, also fit. 


Pian P —_* 
So far modular design 
has been applied to the building's 
exterior. Coordination does not stop there; 
building equipment can also be directly related 
to the modular grid. 
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Automobiles cre cheaper, better, more numerous today because 
they've been standardized for mass production. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y.—only one of many—can be better and more 
cheaply built if the same principle—modular coordination—is 
applied. 


By Such great postwar projects as the proposed Civic Center for 
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Price sheet of a well-known equipment manufacturer, showing costs of cabinet drawers. One, 
specially dimensioned, cost $20.20; in lots of 150 or more, cost dropped to $2.80 each. These 
are sheets from an actual job that required seemingly identical cabinets between columns on 
several floors. Variation in column size, thickness of fireproofing, etc., forced use of specially 
dimensioned units until it was decided to use repeated standard units plus a variable closure. 
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Stairs—another product which can be stand- 
ardized for many buildings. Codes usually 
contro! all dimensions marked “C”; if floor 
heights are modular, stair units can be 
ordered by a standard designation which 
would insure compliance with all require- 
ments, eliminate time wasted in detailing. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS: STEEL 
IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


By CARL F. BLOCK, Market Development Division, Carnegie- 


Illinois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The properties of steel make it ideal for many uses in 
home construction. It is easily fabricated, readily avail- 
able, adaptable to numerous methods of finishing and, 
finally, it is economical. These properties have led in 
the past to experimentation with steel houses, with 
varying degrees of success. Based on a study of the 
various experiments, the following four features stand 
out as being essential to the success of steel housing 
construction. 


ESSENTIALS FOR STEEL HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


1. Public acceptance must be developed before any 
major changes can be made in housing design or in 
materials. 


2. Infiltration of air must be prevented because of its 
effect on appearance, cost of maintenance, and cleanli- 
ness. This can be solved by good design and proper 
fabrication. 


3. Heat conductivity (through exterior walls) is of vital 
importance. This loss of heat directly increases costs, 
and the effect of condensation on interior surfaces 
raises the cost'of maintenance. This problem has been 
solved by interrupting the continuity of heat conduc- 
tivity through the walls and by the use of insulation. 


4. The direct replacement of several materials perform- 
ing different functions by a steel unit performing these 
combined functions. 


When this modern replacement practice is followed, for 
example, by using steel unit panel construction in place 
of the traditional stud, lath, and plaster wall, the fol- 
lowing advantages are secured. 


ADVANTAGES AVAILABLE 


1. Proper and sufficient stud strength is assured by 
correct design. 


2. Good insulation can be easily provided. 


3. Condensation difficulties are overcome by the inser- 
tion of materials having low heat conductivity. 


Photo: U. S. Steel Corp. 


4. A steel panel provides a flat, true interior wall.ready 
to receive any desired type of finish. 


5. Since a steel surface does not “breathe,” the walls 
remain clean and consequently are easy to maintain. 
Likewise, they hold paint well, and as a result, retain 
their good appearance with little attention. 


6. The speed of erection and completion of steel panel 
construction is a decided advantage. 


7. The adaptability of panel or cellular’wall and floor 
construction to radiant heating may prove an interest- 
ing feature in the future. 


8. The flexibility of steel unit design results in great 
ease of building construction and simplifies building 
operations, storage and movement of material. 


Modern office building employing light-gage steel for flooring, etc. 
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Lightweight cellular steel construction for 
houses; formed sections, hollow, provide race- 
ways for concealing wiring, piping, etc. 


FLOOR AND WALL CONSTRUCTION 


Modern steel construction is suitable for use in homes 
either with or without basements, so no unusual founda- 
tion problems are encountered. Steel floor units are 
fabricated from steel sheets formed into panels which 
can be bolted directly to the foundation. Over these 
smooth rigid panels a mastic top coating is applied and 
into this is set wood block flooring or linoleum. When 
a basement is not provided these floor panels are well 
insulated. 


To the floor units can be attached vertical steel panels 
designed to provide the desired insulation and smooth 
wall surfaces and also the strength required to support 
the second floor or roof. These panels, room height and 
16 inches wide, can be factory assembled into groups of 
three sections to give a 4-foot unit for easy erection. 
Other panel groups or modules contain window and 
door sections and modules with self-contained sliding 
doors may be available. 


FINISHES AND BUILT-IN EQUIPMENT 


The exterior of one of these modern houses can be of 
any desired material, such as brick, stone, or wood. 
Windows having steel sections and frames, with sills 
made of porcelain enamel on steel or other protected 
metal, with receptacles to collect any moisture produced 
by condensation, are now available. Interior wall panels 
for separating rooms, replacing conventional walls, can 
be designed to provide useful storage space. 


A linen cabinet has been designed to replace a wall sec- 
tion and provide space for towels, cleaning tissue, toilet 
tissue, soaps and accessories, medicine storage, or 
clothes chute. A building using features of this new 












Pia UNIT PANEL 


Panel groups, 4 x 8 ft., made up of three standard 16” sections, is 4” 
conforms to modular dimensions. Window and door panels are similar. 
BITUMASTIC ductivity guards interrupt heat travel from one side to the other, assist j 
maintaining more even temperature of interior surfaces. 
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construction in River Forest, Illinois, has 281 apart 
ments and has proved to be very economical. 










Flat roofs can be of normal roof construction wi 
gravel stops of colored porcelain enamel on steel. Gab 
roofs can also be constructed, if desired, of light ste@iiapazp 
framework or pan construction covered with porcelain 
enameled steel shingles or enameled clapboard-tyy 
steel roofing sections. 
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Steel stairs are now available for use in homes. Btraigh 


rooms in the new steel house would be designed as ndust1 
adjoining rooms with a complete cabinet between iMfMfpose | 
stead of a space-wasting wall. The cabinet would } acres, | 
divided to serve éach of the bedrooms and would exten@.ng si¢ 
from floor to ceiling, providing space for all types OMang a}} 
storage including the usual clothes and drawer spaceSparticy 
These clothes storage spaces would have doors on pial 
hinges or sliding doors. Being practically airtigh 
they would be ideal for moth-proof storage. 
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Bathrooms offer an opportunity for displaying the ful 
range of colors and finishes on steel used in both wal 
and ceilings. Pressed steel bathtubs, lavatories, 
shower stalls made of porcelain enamel on steel portins 
furnished in colors to harmonize with the walls, as well 
now available. Medicine cabinets of stainless steel Mga, ap 
porcelain enamel are now on the market. stands 


Kitchens. Cabinets will soon be available in new deggstore | 
signs and finishes, as will pressed steel sinks have 

stainless or porcelain enamel finishes, with bowlggjename! 
drainboards, and even wall tile, of the same materialggsteel f 


buildir 
RADIANT HEATING AND STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Mainta 
Radiant heat is also in prospect for the American homegm the 1: 
owner. Steel walls, floors, and ceilings provide theggteresti 
ideal medium for applications of this type. Hot ainggduirem 


electrical tube, steam, or hot water types of heating ings, a 





equipment are all equally adaptable for radiant he for st 
ing. One system circulates air at 130° above a susggtentab 
pended ceiling. Other new systems have been develop wiring 
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U.S. Steel Corp. photos 


sdiont heating and reflective insulation 
ombined with cellular steel construction; 
sulation reinforces the heating system. 
lote that assembly includes conductivity 


TOP, Grass Valley Hospital has porcelain enamel exterior 
surfacing, steel floors, ceilings, walls. BOTTOM, 281- 
unit garden apartment, River Forest, Ill., has steel struc- 


Steel stairs, prefabricated, in- 
stalled as a single unit. 


ards to reduce heat transfer. 


sing steel baseboard or cornice panels of a room to 
irculate the heating medium. In England and France 
arge panels have been placed on walls or suspended in 
ooms to provide radiant heating. 


DAPTABLE TO DIFFERENT TYPES OF BUILDINGS 


ach application must be specially tailored for the job 
thas to do. Since steel is easily fabricated into identi- 
al sections, it lends itself readily to mass production. 
Straight line, one-story production structures offer 
ndustry economies and efficiency never realized before. 
These buildings have covered from ten to more than fifty 
acres, each constructed with steel frames, steel roofs, 
and steel sidewalls, many being windowless. Hospitals 
and all types of educational buildings lend themselves 
particularly well to the use of porcelain enamel on steel. 


Interiors and equipment made of fire-resisting steel will 

ot burn. Every pound of combustible material elimi- 
pated from buildings reduces the fire hazard, thus 
aiding the trend toward safer, more easily maintained 
schools and public buildings. Commercial buildings will 
also use much steel in the future, not only in the sup- 
porting structure but also in the interior and exterior 
as well. Large numbers of small commercial buildings, 
gas and service stations, small restaurants, roadside 
stands of various types, ticket offices, bus terminals, 
store fronts, theaters, and numerous other buildings 
have been constructed with exterior veneers of 
enameled steel, stainless steel, and porcelain enameled 
steel finished in every color of the rainbow. These 
buildings require a minimum of expense and effort to 
maintain in a clean, attractive condition. 


The larger types of commercial buildings offer in- 
teresting opportunities. Besides the basic skeleton re- 
quirements of multi-storied buildings, steel floors, ceil- 
ings, and sidewalls offer new as well as continued uses 
for steel. To keep commercial buildings modern and 
rentable requires sufficient conduit space for electric 
Wiring for business machines, telephones, and com- 


ture, floors, ceilings. 


munication systems. Unlimited facilities for these are 
provided in steel floors. Steel walls and ceilings can 
carry the heating, air-conditioning and utility systems 
for the building. 


LIGHT-GAGE STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Lightweight steel applications include steel joists, steel 
windows, steel stairs, steel lath, mouldings, steel 
veneers, cold formed steel studs and shapes, steel floors, 
and many other products. The American Iron and Steel 
Institute sponsored a survey of types of lightweight 
building construction and engaged the Pittsburgh Test- 
ing Laboratory to make an inspection survey and report 
their findings on a considerable number of applications 
in buildings of various age groups from ten to thirty- 
five years of use. The report shows that the installa- 
tions generally are in excellent condition and are struc- 
turally sound, and concludes that properly protected 
lightweight steel construction under normal conditions 
may be expected to retain its structural properties dur- 
ing the life of a building. 


It is anticipated that a specification for the design of 
light-gage steel structural members will soon be issued 
by the committee on Building Codes of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. Preliminary steps havé al- 
ready been taken leading to the development of a series 
of shapes which will be acceptable as standard by fabri- 
cators and designers. These advances will make it pos- 
sible for engineers to design light-gage steel structures 
on sound engineering principles and for building code 
officials to check their safety without a load test. 


Architects, building officials, and contractors should be 
constantly alertto improve methods and uses of mate- 
rials to provide#etter, less expensive, more easily main- 
tained residential housing, to provide better buildings 
for industrial and commercial enterprises, and to assure 
economical and properly maintained properties which 
will not become those eyesores or tax delinquents which 
eventually will contribute to the blight of our cities. 
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Timber replaced. steel for framing a shipyard building. Alonzo J. Harriman, Architect-Engineer. Photo: Stoller. 


TIMBER DESIGN PROGI 


By ALBERT G. H. DIETZ, Assistant Professor of Structural J 


sign and Materials, Department of Building Engineering and C 
tion, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachu: 


STRESS-GRADED LUMBER 


A far-reaching development of fundamental importan 
to all engineering use of timber is stress-graded lumbe 
Wartime shortages of timber made it imperative 

stretch the available supply to the limit. WPB Dire 
tive 29 increased allowable stresses 20%, while desig 
loads were drastically reduced. The directive also e 
tained comprehensive specifications for timber faste 
ings, glued laminated s.ructures, and general prog 
dures for design, fabrication, and erection. 


In spite of increased design stresses, reduced desig 
loads, hurried and poor designs, bad selection of ma 
rials, use of unseasoned timber, and slipshod fabrie 
tion often unavoidable under wartime pressures, gene 
ally dangerous structures do not appear to ha 
resulted. Consequently the increased allowable stress 
are recommended for normal peacetime design 
loads by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ 
tion in “National Design Specifications for Stress-Graé 
Lumber and its Fastenings.” 


Stress-grades are now established for white ash, beed 
birch, chestnut, southern cypress, tidewater red cypres 
coast region Douglas fir, inland empire Douglas fir, ro¢ 
elm, soft elm, black and red gum, eastern hemlock, we 
coast hemlock, hickory, larch, hard maple, red and whi 
oak, pecan, Norway pine, southern longleaf pine, soul 
ern shortleaf pine, yellow poplar, redwood, easte 
spruce, and tupelo. 


Based upon position and size of knots, splits, wané 
slope of grain, and possibly the proportions of sp 
and summer wood (dense Douglas fir and southe 
pine), stress values are specified for tension, extrem 
fiber in bending, horizontal shear, compression perpéel 
dicular and parallel to the grain, and modulus ¢ 
elasticity. Allowable stresses assume loads to be pe 
manent and timber to be originally either green or ¢ 
but kept dry in use unless pressure-impregnated with 4 
approved preservative by an approved process, or W 
less the timber is the heartwood of a durable specie 
Structural timbers are classified as beams and stringe 
(loads on narrow edges) ; joists, plank (loads on wide @ 
narrow edges); or posts and timbers (end-loaded). 


Intelligent, economical design in timber, employing t 
procedures recommended for stress-graded lumber, 
quires competent engineering talent and acquaintame 
with the behavior of wood under load to take fi 
advantage of stress modifications allowable: 


1. Snow load combined with dead load, 15% increase 


2. Wind or earthquake load combined with dead lo 
50% increase; 


3. Impact stresses, 100% increase if impact plus dé 
and other live loads does not exceed twice the perm 
nent-load stresses; 


4. Final sizes of timbers, not less than required f@ 
permanent loads alone; 


5. Modulus of elasticity, unaffected by any conditie 
of loading; 














TECHNIQUES 








RING AND SINCE THE WAR 


Columns having L/d ratios greater than 11, designed 
ecording to parabolic formulas or the Euler formula 
epending upon the value of L/d; 


. Allowable shear in joint details, 50% greater than 
he tabulated values; 


. Reactions under concentrated loads, modified de- 
ending upon position of load; 


. Unit stresses in compression on surfaces inclined to 
he grain, computed by the Hankinson formula; 


0. Reductions in shear made for notches, depending 
pon the depth of notch; 


1. Allowances made for length of bearing perpendicu- 
ar to the grain, increases up to 75% permissible. 


ONNECTORS 


imber connectors have been so widely employed in 
tructures of all kinds that connectored construction can 
how be said to be standard practice. Of the numerous 
varieties of connectors originally tried, four have 
merged and are in regular use: split rings, toothed 
ings, claw plates, and shear plates. The first two are 
bsed for wood-to-wood connections, the last for either 
wood-to-wood or wood-to-metal connections. All utilize a 
substantially larger proportion of the joint area to 
ransmit stress than do the older varieties of timber 
astenings, thereby increasing efficiency of the joint. 
abrication is simple and easy. 


Designs of joints are based upon type, size, number, 
and spacing of the connectors; species of wood and its 
noisture content at time of load; and duration and 
pe of load. Allowable loads on connectors depend 
pon direction of load with respect to grain, edge dis- 
ances, and end distances, and upon orientation of the 
axis of a pair of rings with respect to grain. 


LUES 


he new adhesives are an important part of many of 
he new techniques. Casein, oldest of the structural 
adhesives, has the advantage of setting and bonding at 
emperatures down to freezing. It can be made to 
possess good durability under ordinary atmospheric 
exposure, Synthetic adhesives have developed rapidly 
during the past decade. The following classes are of 
greatest use in timber engineering: 


1, Urea-formaldehyde glues can be either hot-settiug 
(up to 300°F) or cold-setting (70°F). They are little 
affected by dry heat or by water up to about 130°F. 
Warmer water and warm, humid atmospheres (160°F 
or higher) may cause rapid deterioration. 


2. Melamine-formaldehyde ‘glues are hot-setting, and 
are similar to the ureas except for superior durability 
and boil-resistance. 


3. Phenol-formaldehyde. When phenol alone is used in 
the composition, these resin adhesives are hot-setting. 
They are completely boil-resistant, and are unaffected 
by exposure to combined high temperatures and hu- 
midities, and to fungus or insect attack. They are used 


as thin films in plywood manufacture and as liquid so- 
lutions for either plywood or generai-purpose gluing. 


4. Phenol-resorcinol. Substitution of resorcinol for 
phenol allows the setting temperature to be reduced 
to as low as 70°F. These glues, though relatively costly, 
are easily handled, are usable at room temperatures, do 
not require high clamping pressures, and possess the 
same boil-resistance as the “straight phenolics.” 


In design, experience indicates that glue lines can 
safely be assumed to be as strong as the wood itself, 
when glue bonds are properly made with adequate 
clamping pressure under shop-controlled conditions. 
Nail-gluing is adequate for glue lines not subjected to 
heavy stresses; for important joints it is not acceptable. 


GLUED LAMINATED CONSTRUCTION 


By gluing small pieces of wood together, larger mem- 
bers can be fabricated than are available in solid 
lumber. Furthermore, curved members, variable cross- 
sections, and uniformly dry, high-grade structural tim- 
bers can be so fabricated. Intensive development, given 
a strong impetus by the war, is still continuing, and de- 
sign criteria are being established as a project of the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 


Evidently, if a member can be made of solid lumber, it 
is cheaper to do so than to laminate, because dressing 
and scarfing laminae may use a third more lumber, 
more labor is involved, and glue is not to be had for 
nothing. Careful design, however, can at least partially 
offset increased costs per board foot by utilizing certain 
inherent advantages of laminated timber; and can make 
timber useful in many ways denied to solid lumber 


1. Increased allowable stresses. Allowable compression 
parallel to the grain is increased 50% by the upgrading 
inherent in laminating. It is hardly likely that of ten 
laminae, for instance, more than perhaps two will have 
knots occurring at the same spot. Consequently, a knot 
which in a solid piece might cause a 50% reduction in 
strength, would in two out of ten laminations cause an 
over-all reduction of only 10% in strength. 


Bending, perpendicular compression, and shear stresses 
are the same as for solid members. Although recom- 
mendations for laminated timbers make no allowance 
for the increased stiffness of many species of dry 
lumber (used in laminating) as compared with green 
(likely to exist in large timbers), timber engineers fre- 
quently do employ moduli of elasticity 10 to 15% higher 
for laminated timbers than for solid. 


2. Position selection. In members subjected to bending, 
laminae can be selected to place the best material where 
the highest stresses occur: S. 

a) The outer two-fifths are stress-grade used in the de- 
sign, the rest are one grade lower. 


b) All stock is originally all the same stress-grade, but 
laminae are so arranged thatthe outer two-tenths have 
knots not larger than half the maximum permitted in 
that grade. When so fabricated, allowable bending 
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Timber Structures, Inc., photos 


one 


at ania 
ot 1 LEFT, fabricating timbers for split-ring connectors. RIGHT, long-span bowstring trusses of 
assembled with connectors; top and bottom chords are laminated, glued. 





Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. 





Structural plywood gusset plates in heavy roof 
trusses, plant for Douglas Aircraft Co., El 


Segundo, Calif. stresses for the member are increased one grade. ccess: 
asks by 
3. Curved members are utilized to the utmost, and mem — | 
bers are tapered to correspond with changing stresses P 
4. Hardware is minimized because members are madiypER 
up full size and length, thereby eliminating numeroy kes 
splices and joints. Laminated arches, in particular, mr P 2 
quire little hardware as compared with framed arches a spi 


5. Maintenance. Shrinkage in framed structures builighway 
of partially seasoned or green lumber requires servicing at pro 
to tighten the structure. Laminated members, dry tintrate 


begin with, require little servicing. bmpres 
pmpres 
COMPOSITE BEAMS he the: 
Composite beams consisting of solid or laminatedfngle s| 
flanges and plywood webs have found widespread emipths. 
ployment. Design is much the same as for metal plate comp: 
or box girders, with some important modifications reg negat: 
quired by the properties of wood: e conc 


1. Form factors must be introduced into the usualhearing 
flexural formulas to take into account the differencéieen ti 


between bending and compressive strengths of wood—ember: 
and the factor of nine-tenths present in usual allowabléBcting . 
stresses which are based upon customary depths omit of 


beams. When actual specific form factors are employed; 
usual flexural stresses are increased one-ninth. 


3 BLIOGRA 
7 2. Shear deflection in wood girders may be a large itemj), ¢,.. 
: and must be taken into consideration. When it is cOMfBne of ¢} 
3 puted, usual moduli of elasticity in bending can be res have 
a creased; they already allow for some shear deflectiongtailed j 
2 3. Horizontal shear in plywood webs must be comput 1. pet 
< by methods more precise than the usual assumptiou—g..’., ;. 
3 that shear is uniformly distributed throughout theggsto. | 
: depth of the web. aes Pr 
$ 4. Glue joints must be designed for shear with careful’ **? 
< regard for the direction of the grain. Shear across the ind Spec 
3 grain—“rolling shear”—requires considerably lower 8} Biwisce!.... 
$ lowable stresses than shear parallel to the grain. Omi °' ° 
3 the other hand, allowable shear stresses in the weDSgjpontr,, v 
? especially when the grain is oriented at 45°, are hig peri 
8 5. Stiffeners are required to support the flanges uné ator U 
TOP, heavy glued-laminated timbers used in USO heavy loads and to stabilize the web against buckling. ,, \, 
Building, Medford, Ore.; individual laminae side- and shear. Because webs are relatively thick, stiffenemg> sr". .° 
glued to desired width, end-scarfed to length. can usually be spaced rather widely. Bie 
rns ee —_— yer ooo aad 6. Scarf-gluing is best for joints and splices. A 12-tolg.”,:- 
sivenak aia a sesintnl. NEXT, pare cee slope of scarf is generally adequate. Splice plates eiiploders Ti 
utilizing curved laminated rafters. BOTTOM, employed when scarfing is not feasible, but precaution...) 
small laminated arched ribs for Quonset huts. are taken to avoid rolling shear if possible.  fi942). 
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Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. photos 


LEFT, composite wood girders in plant for R.C.A. Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J., with laminated flanges and nailed plywood webs. CENTER, 
composite construction of wood arches, with lumber flanges and plywood webs, nailed and glued. RIGHT, composite beams with lumber 


flanges and plywood webs. 


ecessful composite beams and rigid frames have been 
ade by nailing alone, or by nail-gluing in the field on 
provised supports. Shop gluing is preferable. 


IMBER-CONCRETE DECKS 


ecks formed of concrete mats, interlocked with a 
minated timber base consisting of planks set on edge 
d spiked together, have been successfully used for 
ghway bridges, docks, and buildings. 


planks. 


spikes partially driven into the timbers and partially 
embedded in the concrete. 
base is achieved by staggering end joints of individual 
Each third joint occurs at the two quarter- 


Continuity in the timber 


points of the span. In cross-section, alternate plank are 
two inches higher than their neighbors to provide a 


The concrete shear is small. 


at provides a wear-resisting surface, distributes con- 


bntrated loads to the timbers below, and is strong in 
bmpression. The timber is strong in both tension and 
bmpression as well as light in weight. 


he theory is that the two materials act together as a 
ngle slab of effective depth equal to their combined 
bpths. In regions of pesitive moment the concrete is 
compression and the timber in tension. In regions 
negative moment stresses are reversed; only there is 


e concrete reinforced. 


earing resistance is developed at the interface be- 
yeen timber and concrete by flat trapezoidal steel 
embers driven vertically into the timbers and, pro- 
cting upward into the concrete, acting like keys. Up- 
t of the concrete is resisted by heavy flatheaded 
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TREATED TIMBER 


Increasing use has been made of treated lumber, 


series of valleys into which the shear-developers are 
driven. Spacing of shear developers depends upon shear 
distribution, small where shear is large, and large where 


both 


to resist decay and to increase fire resistance. Generally 


speaking, treatment properly carried out results in no 
diminution of strength with either oily or water-soluble 
preservatives. Some species of wood, however, require 
numerous incisions in the surfaces to promote deep 
penetration of preservative, and the incising may de- 


crease the strength approximately 10% according to 


11. Designing Truss Joints with Timber Connectors, by 

West Coast Lumbermen'’s Association, Seattle, Wash. 

(1944). 

12. Typical Designs of Timber Structures, by Timber 
D. C. (1942 
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some recent tests. Phenolic-resin glued laminated tim- 
bers have been successfully pressure-creosoted without 
weakening the glue line. Salt-treated lumber has been 
successfully glued. Research is being conducted to de- 
termine the feasibility of gluing creosoted lumber. 
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DESIGN DATA FOR 
ACRYLIC PLASTICS ...PART I 


This is the first of a series of brief presentations on methods of employing 
great family of plastics architecturally. “Acrylics” are technically methy! me 
crylate resins, available in several forms, sold under the trade names Lucite 
Plexiglas. They are thermoplastic; that is, they soften at temperatures from 
to 200°F, although there is a heat-resistant type which will withstand 
temperatures. They are tough and rigid, highly resistant to water and oy 
exposure, and to most household chemicals and solvents (but paint remover 
very strong alcohol should be avoided). They are available in a wide rang 
colors, possess great brilliance whether colored or clear, and are extre 
transparent. Their dielectric and impact strength, and optical properties, 
remarkable. Sources for further information include publications of the Sog 
of the Plastics Industry, the magazine, “Modern Plastics,” and the manufacty 
Rohm and Haas Co. (Plexiglas) and du Pont (Lucite). 


Primary considerations, when transparency is important, are the laws of opi 
whose principles apply whenever acrylics are used as glazing, such as 
shatterproof glazing is required, or when the simplicity with which acrylics 
be molded or formed makes them desirable for simple or compound cu 
glazing. Because the material has good optical qualities, prisms or lenses cay 
cast of it, either as isolated pieces or integrally as part of a larger assem 
casting, or molding. It is well to define exactly areas through which clear yi 
is essential so that these may be properly fabricated. Areas where optical q 
are unimportant (sections to be covered, painted, or not perfectly transpar rved se 
should also be designated so that cost of polishing can be reduced. Scratqge!mtaine 
ordinarily affect only a small area, and are best untouched if in an optic rough c 
critical portion. Deep polishing to remove a scratch will impair a large ptical pr 


producing a wedge or lens which distorts vision. ry ey 
ii, esp 


et at c 


“J 


“Modern Plastics” 


Acrylics conduct light internally chiefly by reflection and re-reflection at 
flat angles from the interior of polished outer surfaces, although some light tra 
through the material in direct, parallel rays. Light conductance is materi 
aided by the fact that the plastic is almost entirely free from interior “ha 
Thus, theoretically, light could be “piped” indefinite distances, but there GH! 
limitations. The necessary optically perfect surfaces are impractical to prod 


in quantity in fabricated or molded plastic. (Cast sheets having these qualit 


Photo courtesy 





Lucite sculpture by Nishan Toor, mounted 


on wood base which conceals a light source; at least over limited areas, can be obtained.) Also, surfaces must be kept al 
surface decoration is emphasized by light lutely free from dust or dirt, which reduce reflective capacity. The amount 
conductance of the plastic. light which can be introduced into an edge or end of a piece of acrylic plasti 


limited. Under certain conditions light rays can be intensified (see sketeh 





best 

: @ co 
LIGHT CONTROL with acrylics: LEFT, new star-studded ceiling, Grand Centra! $ twill 
New York City; CENTER, Lucite light conductors of different sizes used in the ¢ 
to transmit light from a single source to many stars. RIGHT, acrylic torch for insped 
interiors of shell parts. 


“Modern Plastics” 






efficie 
the ligh 


smal 





FABRICATED ACRYLICS: LEFT, Plexiglas cabinet shelves, transparent, shat 
: rounded, easily cleaned corners. CENTER, surface-engraved Plexiglas. RIGHT, ‘ 
shape formed by air pressure; material is a laminate of Lucite and another plastic; 


imparts certain properties to the product. m the 





Rohm & Haas; “Modern Plastics’’ 
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WRONG 


rved sections: when fixed relationship with observer's position can be 
gintained, eye position ideally should be such that observer looks 
rough at 90° to tangent ot any part of curve. Desirable radius for 
tical purposes is larger than 6”. When short radii must be used (as 
bove) eye position should be close to curved surface. Avoid changing 
dii, especially quick changes. When conditions like those illustrated 
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MUST BE GREATER Tuan 28 






ALL SURFACES POLISHED TO INSURE GREATEST EFFICIENCY 





tiples shown here apply to sheets, rods, or tubes. “Edge-lighting” or 
piping” has been satisfactorily used over areas up to 6 ft. long. 
‘best results light source must be shielded, and if light is to be piped 
corner, limitations above (based on index of refraction) apply. 
t will penetrate around sharper angles or curves, but much will be lost. 













WRONG RIGHT 






LARGE SANDED AREAS a 

NEAR LIGHT SOURCE RE- } 
OUCE AMOUNT OF UGHT . 
“PIPED” TO REST OF SHEET 




















SOURCE PERMIT “PIPING” MORE LIGHT TO REST OF SHEET 


efficiency, areas near light source should be polished, otherwise most 
the light will escape too soon, little will be piped throughout the sheet. 
small lettering or open designs, preferably on one surface only, 
be used near light source. Cylinders are preferable to solid rods 
to their much greater area of surface for reflecting internal light 










PTICAL CONSIDERATIONS GOVERN “SEE-THROUGH” APPLICATIONS 
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WRONG RIGHT 


MOST LIGHT 
,| AEFLECTED wor 
TRANSMITTED 





MOST UGHT TRANSMITTED 
wor REFLECTED 


objectionably. Hence line of sight should. be nearly perpendicular to 
plane of plastic sheet. If sight-line is at 90°, 92% of light will be trans- 
mitted, 8% reflected. If incidence angle reaches 85°, light transmission 
becomes almost zero, observer sees only reflections. Critical angle is 50°. 


INCIOENCE 
f Over 50° 





S is 
of . 


BLIND SPOT 
FRIM SANDED M18 
IS PREFERABLE 


UNS 


SPECTRUM FROM SUNS RAYS 


OISTORTED VISION 

WITH POLISHED R18 
(RIGHT) are encountered, sanded or machine finish is preferable. Polish- 
ing not only introduces an extra fabricating operation; it also introduces 
danger that observer's eye may not compensate for optical distortion, 
lens effect, or spectrum caused by the change of shape. The honest blind 
spot is more acceptable to the eye. 


GHT CONDUCTANCE ALSO OBEYS OPTICAL LAWS 


SANDED SURFACE 


Light escapes from interior of the plastic wherever surface is broken, as 
by sandblasting or engraving. Thus control over escape of light is 
feasible, becomes useful for instruments, signs, dials, devices for illu- 
minating inaccessible areas; can be used on curved or flat sections. 
For illuminating areas, tapering as well as sanding “escape” portion 
increases light emission due to obtuse interior reflection angles of light 
traveling through plastic. 








rays. To increase illumination, increase thickness of the plastic near the 
light source to “funnel” light into a thin section. Funnelling is effective 
only if light rays are nearly parallel, as when a collimating lens is used 
or the plastic is a few inches or more from the light source. Note that 
angle of funnel cannot be greater than 48°. 
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... THERE MUST BE A REASON! 


TRUE STORY 


So he says to himself: “All these fan- 
tastic stories about houses of concrete 
that can be blown up like a balloon, and 
glass, or plastics, or aluminum houses 
and such, are misleading. They’re con- 
fusing the public.” 


He was an actual man, by his own press 
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release, one Fritz B. Burns, Los Ange- 
les builder. He set up the Fritz B. Burns 
Research Division for Post War Hous- 
ing, under the direction of a Mr. Joseph 
Schulte. Mr. Schulte succeeded in pry- 
ing out of 200 building material manu- 
facturers their secret postwar plans. 
What did he get? Innovations, that’s 
what! 


SonE 22 
wULY 22 


MAY 22 





Considering interest in daylight engineering, 
the Graphic Solarmeter is most timely. It con- 
sists of a disc (above) pivoted on a chart (left), 
both transparent. Chart is oriented, disc turned 
so desired date circle falls on hour line on 
chart. Figures appearing within circle show 
vertical angle of sun in degrees; arrow on disc 
shows horizontal direction. Solarmeters are 
available calibrated for any locality in the U. S. 


Well sir, he soon came to see that 


only way to interpret these innovajj 


to the public was to build ’em j 
house. No piker, Mr. Burns is bui 
on a $75,000 lot in Los Angeles, a 
said to be “of contemporary ard 
ture,” which he expects to comple 
Jan. 15. It’s reportedly a redwood 
wood solar house, insulated, with 
flective roof, Moduflow air conditic 
acoustic ceilings, radio and M 
every room, and Koroseal bed 
walls. The kitchen is filled with ¢ 
cal and gas devices, and the ¢ 
houses not only a car, but a helie 
hobby room, and greenhouse. 


Mr. Burns’ description of the ] 
Bath ought to give you the pict 
It resembles “the packaged bath 


which can ultimately be stamped out 


metal.” It has a “revolving turret} 
shower door of Plexiglas” at one e 
the tub... “a full-length gas 

. .. “a new type of circular cone 
shaving mirror lighted from the r 
... “an electric toothbrush and eled 
shaver attached to cords which pull 
and then automatically go back j 
place”... “a sun lamp permitting vi 
ray treatment while shaving, and a 
drier. The toilet bowl, of the 

tankless type, may be flushed by me 
leaning back. A miniature radio, m 
zine rack, and ash tray are adjace 





THIS MONTH'S PRODUCTS 
DESIGN AID 
Graphic Solarmeter. Transparent plastic de- 
vice for measuring sun azimuth and declina- 
tion, useful in determining building orienta- 
tion, sun control devices, etc. Models 
available for all localities in U. S. Inventor 
+ and distributor: R. W. Justice, Box 122, Belve- 
dere, Marin County, Calif. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


ML2 Frame Circuit Breaker. Steel-enclosed 
circuit breaker for 3- and 4-wire solid neutral 
applications, panelboards. 15 to 100 amp. 
600 v. AC; 50 to 100 amp. 250 v. AC-DC, 
2- and 3-pole. Square D Co., Switch & Panel 
Div., 6060 Rivard St., Detroit 11, Mich. 


HEATING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 


Re-Designed Boiler. Portable 2-pass type 
fire-box boiler (high pressure steam, to 150 
Ibs.) for any fuel. Titusville Iron Works Co., 
Titusville, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


Karbate Sectional Cascade Cooler. 4-item 
unit (5 pipe sizes) for cooling corrosive liquids 
and gases; quick assembly; interchangeable 
sections easily added. National Carbon Co., 
Inc., 30 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


Evaporative Coolers. Enclosed units, 6,000 to 
56,250 Btu; staggered coil system; automatic 
air and water bypasses. Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corp., Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Division, Harrison, N. J. 


Refrigeration Compressors, Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corp.: 
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Type VSA. Vertical, 2-cylinder, single-acting, 
enclosed, with roller bearings. Sizes: 3" x 3” 
to 10” x 10”. 


Electric Driven. Horizontal, double-acting, 
heavy duty. 

Gas Engine Driven. Capacity 50 to 1,000 
tons; for single- or two-stage compression; 


150-300 hp and 400-1,000 hp power units. 


Steam Engine Driven. Heavy-duty, straight 
opposed type; horizontal, double-acting. 


Booster. For low temperature application; 
horizontal, double-acting, single cylinder, 
center crank, roller bearings. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


Underground Garbage Receiver. Formed 
steel container (capacities to 20 gal.) for 
burying in ground; steel lid and foot-lever. 
Majestic Co., Huntington, Ind. 


Pak-A-Way Freezers. 5 to 25 cu ft sizes for 
home, farm; all-steel sealed; hermetic com- 
pressors. Deluxe model has control for quick- 
freeze or zero storage, 2 unrefrigerated draw- 
ers under freezing compartment. Schaefer, 
Inc., 1000 Hodgson Bldg., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES AND EQUIPM=e>:> 
The Van Buren, A-2440. Fluorescent lumi- 
naire with Skytéx Satinol glass panels; 
mountable surface or suspension, individval 


or continuous; 4 40-watt T-12’s. Pittsburgh 
Reflector Co., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Floodlight Lamp. Clear, reflector, projection 


types for outdoor-indoor service; 115 to 
v.; mogul bases for higher wattages. 
vania Electric Products, Inc., Salem, 


PLASTICS 


Forticel. Straight cellulose ester combi 
with plasticizers; makes tough, brill 
finish molding materials and sheets, 
cially good for housing metal mechani 
high dielectric strength. Celanese P 
Corp., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, 


PLUMBING, PIPING 


Bart Lectro-Clad Process. Internal 
plating of steel pipe (to 18” diameter) 
metals, for corrosion-contamination 
ance; eliminates use of alloy pipe. Bart 
Co., Inc., 227 Main St., Belleville 9, N. 


RADIOS 


Radios. 1946 models feature 60% more 
tivity and selection. Built-in radioph 
graphs; plastic and wood table types, 
Stewart-Warner Corp., 1826 Diversey f 
way, Chicago, IIl. 


WINDOWS AND WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Plastic-‘Screened Storm and Screen V 

Standard combination metal windows 
Lumite plastic screen cloth. Chamberlin 
of America, 1254 Labrose, Detroit, Mich. 


Aluminum Venetian Blind. Aluminum 
one side polished to reflect heat (dust 
grease-proof), other side heat-resistant, 
finished. MacArthur Smith and Asso 
134 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
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orning Fiberglas Corp. Reviewed Dec. 






Conditioning 
.28. Air Recovery—Fuel Saving, W. 
2 Connor Engineering Corp. Reviewed 
Dec. 


itorium and Theater Equipment 
-30. Movies Go To Work, Bell & Howell 
o. Reviewed December. 


1-32. The Drive-In Theater, Radio 
orp. of America, Theater Equipment 
Section. Reviewed December. 









rith 


wning s 
1-33. Astrup Awning Equipment, 14-p. 
illus. listing of awning types, operating 
lears, accessories; installation data, de- 
xi1 drawings, sizes, specifications. 
Astrup Co. 






he 









Bathroom Equipment 


2-09. Abingdon Vitreous China Plumb- 
ing Fixtures, Abingdon Potteries, Inc. 
(formerly Abingdon Sanitary Mfg. Co.) 
Reviewed December. 

2-10. Planning Your Bathrooms and 


Powder Room, Briggs Manufacturing 
Co. Reviewed December. 


as he 
ar cone 
the r 
nd elec 
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back j 
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the Cement 

by 3-46. A Guide to Finer Stucco, 12-p. 
dio, MSS illus. booklet on general specifications 
adjacea for making waterproofed portland ce- 





ment stucco; finishes; remodeling uses. 
Medusa Portland Cement Co. 


3-47. Light From Floors. 24-p. illus. 


115 to booklet, re-edited for conversion. Re- 
tages. @ search on industrial illumination, em- 
lem, phasis on use of white cement 
light-reflecting floors. Construction rec- 
ommendations, surface treatment, main- 
; = tenance. Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
1, brill 
cc's, Hl Concrete 
yechani . 
co 3-52. Haydite Manual, A Data Book 
rk 16, for Designing Engineers and Archi- 
tects, 72 pp., illus. Technical informa- 
tion on lightweight aggregate concrete 
al ele (structural and refractory) products. 
i Load tables; test data; acoustical, ther- . 
on mal tables; detail drawings. American 
- Bat Aggregate Co. 


9, N. i 3-43. Modern Building Material, Besser 
Manufacturing Co. Reviewed December. 


Conveyors—Iindustrial 


more 
xdiophaa 3-44. Barrel Conveyors in the Petro- 
leum Industry (Form 345-OP), Lamson 
Corp. Reviewed December. 


3-45. Lamson Vertical-Conveyors, Lam- 
MENT son Corp. Reviewed December. 

4-34. Revolving Doors with Electric 
, Eye Control, International Steel Co., 
Revolving Door Division. Reviewed Dec. 


Mich. | [rafting Room Equipment 


= 4-37. 10 Types of Prints Instead of 1, 
(dust illus. booklet (4x6%). Data on, samples 
of, types of Ozalid prints; includes 
printing on white plastic base and on 
film; making composite prints. General 


rsey f 


nberlin 











.29. Air Filtration in Central Systems 
Fiberglas Standards A5.2.1), Owens- 




















Aniline & Film Corp., Ozalid Division. 


Drinking Fountains 


4-35. Drinking Fountains (Cat. 420), 
Halsey W. Taylor Co. Reviewed Dec. 


Elevators 


5-27. Murphy Electrical Elevators, 8-p. 
illus. booklet on steel elevators driven 
by electric oil pump; designed for 30’ 
travel requiring no penthouse. Murphy 
Elevator Co. 

5-26. “Going Up” with Elevators by 


Murphy, Murphy Elevator Co. Re- 
viewed ber. 


Finishes 


6-47. Porcelain Enamel—Its Charac- 
teristics and Qualities, 16-p. color- 
illustrated booklet presenting ideas for 
designers on use of porcelain enamel 
finish. Porcelain Enamel Institute, Inc. 


Fire Extinguishers 


4 illustrated folders on mobile CO, fire 
extinguishers, Cardox Corporation: 
6-48. Cardox Transitank Fire Extin- 
guishing Unit. 


6-49. Cardox Fire Trucks. 
6-50. Cardox Airport Fire Truck. 


6-51. Test Data—Cardox Airport Fire 
Truck. 


Floors—Coverings and Maintenance 


6-45. Bruce Products in War and Peace, 
E. L. Bruce Co. Reviewed December. 
6-46. Architects’ — or Ken- 
nedy Floors, Al ile 28-D, 23-B, 
David E. Kennedy, Inc. Reviewed Dec. 


7-34. Planning Ahead With Glass for 
More Enjoyable Living, 28 pp., illus. 
100 ideas for using various kinds of 
modern glass in old or new homes; sec- 
tion on solar housing. Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. Price: 10 cents. 


MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE 






Gypsum and Gypsum Products 


7-35. Sheetrock Laminated Products, 
6-p. illus. folder on laminated structural 
units for exterior siding, non-load- 
bearing partitions, roof decks; speci- 
fications. U. S. Gypsum Co. 


7-36. U. S. Gypsum Plank, Steel Bound, 
Tongued and Grooved, 8 pp., illus. In- 
formation on strong, lightweight, fire- 
proof, insulated gypsum plank; design 
and erection details; specifications. U. 
S. Gypsum Co. 


Hardware 


8-70. Details and Data for Hinges, 8 
pp., illus. Information on: butt hinges, 
for, iron hardware, half and full 
surface hinges, “Oilite” bearings, swag- 
ine wood and steel door weights, expec- 
ted frequency door operation. McKenney 
Manufacturing Co. 


Heating and Heating Equipment 

8-69. The Burnham Complete Line of 
Heating Equipment, Burnham Boiler 
Corp. Reviewed December. 

8-68. Service and Instruction Manual 
on Automatic Gas Heating Controls 
(Bulletin S1-100), General Controls Co. 
Reviewed December. 

8-67. Majestic Heavy-Duty Steel Stoker 
Furnace, Majestic Co. Reviewed De- 
cember. 


Insulation 


9-41. 8 sheets of illustrations, detail 
drawings, presenting methods of apply- 
ing “Cemesto” insulated panels (cane 
fiber core, coated on 2 sides with asbes- 
tos-cement board) to industrial, com- 
mercial structures. Celotex Corp. 


9-38. Insulations, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp. Reviewed December. 


9-42. Wrought Iron in Refrigeration 
and Air-Conditioning Systems, 28 pp. 
Data on minimizing corrosion in con- 
densers and coils. Photos of installa- 
tions. A. M. Byers Co. 
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9-39. Wrought Iron for Flue Gas Con- 
ductors and Coal-Handling Equipment, 
A. M. Byers Co. Reviewed December. 


9-40. A Few Facts About Toncan Iron 
for Architects and Engineers, 16 PP. 
illus. Advantages of and uses for iron 
sheet containing copper and molyb- 
denum. Republic Steel Corp. 


Kitchen Equipment 


11-05. Folder on aluminum kitchen unit, 
Earle Unit Kitchen. Reviewed De- 
cember. 


11-06. Today’s Kitchens, Kitchen Maid 
Corp. Price: 9 cents. Reviewed Dec. 


11-07. Min-A-Kit Book, Mullins Mfg. 
Corp. Price: 10 cents. Reviewed Dec. 


Load Transportation—Iindustrial 


12-52. Industrial Logistics (A-9516), 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. Reviewed 
December. 


Maintenance, Floors 

Literature on maintenance goudvate for 
various types of floors; instructions 
for use. Hillyard Chemical Company: 


13-14. Hillyard’s Manual on Proper 
Floor Maintenance. 


13-15. Floor Treatment and Mainte- 
nance Job Specifications. 


13-16. Hillyard Handy Maintenance 
Manual. 


13-17. Hillyard’s Wartime Treatment 
for Gymnasium Floors. 


13-18. Modern Floors, Their Mainte- 
nance. 


13-19. Modern Maintenance. 


13-20. Hillyard’s Combination Basket 
Ball Chart and Score Book. 


6 illustrated folders on vacuum clean- 
ing for buildings, Spencer Turbine Co. 
Reviewed December. 


13-21. Vacuum Cleaning in Stores (Bul- 
letin 121A). 


13-22. Vacuum Cleaning in Hotels (Bul- 
letin 121B). 


13-23. Vacuum Cleaning in Office Build- 
ings (Bulletin 121C). 


13-24. Vacuum Cleaning in Schools 
(Bulletin 121D). 


13-25. Vacuum Cleaning in Theaters 
(Bulletin 121E). 


13-26. Vacuum Cleaning in Commercial 
and Public Buildings (Bulletin 121F). 


Metals 

13-27. Designs in Metal, 4-p. illus. 
folder on ornamental metal work. Cin- 
cinnati Metalcrafts, Inc. 


13-28. Rigidized Metals Engineering 
and Other Data. Data folder of illus- 
trated literature on uses -of, ferrous, 
non-ferrous sheet and strip, roll-proc- 
essed into patterned surfaces. Rigid- 
Tex Corporation. 


Plastics 
From Bakelite Corporation; reviewed 
December: 


16-65. Phenolic Resin Glues for Ply- 
wood (H-8). 
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16-66. Vinylite Plastics—Bonding Elas- 
tomeric Compounds (519-A). 

16-67. Vinylite Resins, Their Forms, 
Properties, and Uses (F5191-JV-110). 


16-68. Vinylite Vinyl Acetate Resins 
(P-3). 


16-69. Cold-Setting Phenolic Resin Glue 
BC-17613 (H-5). 


Protective Coatings 

16-70. Stormtight and the ABC’s of 
Roof Coatings, 12-p. illus. booklet 
(3%x6%). Brief guide to selecting pro- 
tective roof coatings; data on a roof 
coating, plastic, primer. L. Sonneborn 
Sons, Inc., Building Products Div. 


Pumps and Pump Equipment 

16-71. Ashcroft Air Control—Shallow 
Well Type (7246), 4-p. folder on air 
control device for water storage tanks 
of shallow well pneumatic water sys- 
tems. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Electro-Mechanical Division. 


16-72. Yeomans Type “SHB” Ball and 
Sleeve Bearing Centrifugal Pumps, 
AIA File 29d5 (Bulletin 1011), 4-p. 
illus. data on improved line of hori- 
zontal centrifugal pumps (speeds 1450 
to 3500 rpm) for circulating pumps, 
water boosters; equipped to handle high 
temperature liquids, foodstuffs, acids, 
alkalis. Yeomans Bros. Co. 


Refrigeration, Industrial 


18-19. New Light on York Turbo-Com- 
pressor (Bulletin 44748), 24-p. illus. 
booklet on advantages of centrifugal 
refrigeration for industrial use; de- 
scriptions, detail drawings of com- 
pressor parts and operations. York 
Corp., Industrial Refrigeration Dept. 


Snow Clearance 
19-38.. Case Study No. 4 (underground 


heating pipes), 
viewed December. 


Stairs, Safety Treads 

19-41. Wooster Safety Treads (Cat. 

45), Wooster Products, Inc. Reviewed 
ec. 


Steel, Structural and Lightweight 


19-41. Fabricated Structural Steel, 4-p. 
illus. folder outlining purposes of The 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, Inc., and listing publications and 
pictures available through its offices. 


19-43. Mahon Steel Deck (Cat. 45), 
AIA File 12-C, 24 pp. of data on and 
photos of lightweight -steel deck for 
roofs, side walls, ribbed panel parti- 
tions and doors, floor forms, acoustical 
ceilings. Details; specifications. R. C. 
Mahon Co. 


19-44. Truscon Steel Joists, Metal Lath, 
Reinforcing, Steel Deck Roofs, 12 pp., 
illus. Data and specifications on steel 
joists—open truss and accessories; 
open truss nailer; “Clerespan;” on ex- 
panded metal, pressed steel inserts, 
reinforcing bars; on a system of par- 
allel interlocking steel units for toot 
decks. Truscon Steel Co. 


A. M. Byers Co. Re- | 


Storage Equipment 

19-39. Folder on self-service check 

parcel lockers for department ste 

— Locker Co., Inc. Revie 
ec. 


19-40. K-Venience Clothes Closet Fiz. 
tures (Cat. 841), Knape & Vogt Mf 
Co. Reviewed December. 


Temperature Controls 


20-21. Electric Controls (Bulletin P. 
2287-1), 4-p. illus. folder on electric 
temperature controls for heating, venti. 
lating, air conditioning, and industria) 
uses; types of thermostats, motor-oper. 
ated velves, control motors, packag 
sets of hot water storage tank controk 
Barber-Colman Co. 


20-20. Econostat Temperature Contra 
System (F-1647-2), Barber-Colman Co 
Reviewed December. 


Waterproofing Materials 


23-53. Larson Pre-Formed Waterproo}. 
ing Units, AIA File 12-H, 4-p.. illus 
folder on use of fabricated material, 
waterproof, acid-alkali-resistant, a 
membrane barrier in masonry walls 
Brisk Waterproofing Co., Inc. 


23-45. Airco Electrodes (Cat. 120), 
Air Reduction Sales Co. Reviewed Dee. 


Windows, Wood and Metal 


23-46. Hope’s Metal Windows—Modv 
lar Types and Sizes (No. 101), Hope's 
Windows, Inc. Reviewed December. 


Designs for various uses of steel win- 
dows, standard sizes, costs. Mesker 
Brothers: 


23-55. Book of Apartment Windows, 
AIA File 16e1. 


23-56. Book of Windows for Homes. 


23-57. Book of Windows for Offic 
Buildings. 


23-52. New Modular Standard Ponder. 
osa Pine Stock Windows and Sash 
(N.D.M.A. Manual WSS-45, AIA File 
19-E-1), 32-p. booklet, setting up mini- 
mum specifications for 2 thicknesses of 
Ponderosa Pine windows and sash based 
on the 4” module; tables of opening and 
glass sizes; prefit layouts; installation 
details. National Door Manufacturers 
Association. 


5 illus. booklets on steel windows for 
all types of architecture; installation 
details, drawings, dimensions; Truscon 
Steel Company: 

rief Guide to Postwar Win 


dow Shopping (A-612). 


23-48. Residence Steel Casements by 
Truscon (A-609). 


23-49. Truscon Steel Windows and 
Hangar Doors (1945 Edition). 


23-50. Postwar Dealer Types and Sizes 
of Truscon Pivoted and Commerci 
Projected Steel Windows (A-611). 


23-51. Truscon Steel Windows (A-610, 
AIA File 16e). 
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ioe ON = FRONTS soon orf THE press! 
8. 
ice No matter what kind of store you are plan- There’s product information on: 
ning, designing or operating—you'll find Polished Plate Glass 
plenty of good, usable ideas in this book. Golden Plate Glass 
Sash They’re brand-new ideas—suggestions on Heat Absorbing Plate Glass 
File how to make your storefront get attention, T aides dol " 
=~ direct that attention inside and build store bs ong a oo 
an traffic. This book explains how and why the Vitrolite*—colorful structural glass 
and Visual Front adds merchandising power to Glastone*—glass-faced masonry block 
= a store. Thermopane*—transparent insulating unit 
Here are just a few of the many subjects Blue Ridge Decorative Glass 
for covered in this book: Mail coupon for your copy. 
i? How to put your whole store on display. 
: How to unite insideand outsideimnonme  e—( ee 
y in- decorative ensemble. r---- paarter a cosa Gane Company ; 
How to make your store more inviting. , ieholas Building “IC 
by 1 woiedo3- Oh a copy of your new Visual | 
t mionee sen ar } 
a “Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. Ba. = Th ; 
Ta r] a ee ma ye : . 
on Visual terre nea, 
a |_  LIBBEY- OWENS: FORD }........— | 
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ye . \ . ‘ 
With four years of war experience behind » 











\ 
us... with new products... with added 
\ 
improvements on old ones... Ceco 


again brings you the finest in construction 


es . ‘ 
products... precision engineered. ‘ 


War provided a laboratory for Ceco. 
Emergency uses brought the necessity for 
extra precision in manufacturing. As a result 
of such experience, now more than ever before, 
engineering makes the big difference in Ceco 
construction products. 


There is a new tempo in building today. 
Manpower is being released, materials are more 
plentiful and as fast as products are available 
Ceco is rushing to answer your needs. 








All products illustrated are fully \ 
described in catalogs of corre- 
sponding number listed at left. 





SEND FOR THESE “eee CATALOGS 


These illustrated products represent 


1—Build a Beautiful Home With Beautiful only a small portion of Ceco’s wide 
Windows range of manufacture. 

2—Ceco Windows and Doors (Sweet's Catalog 
Preprint) 


3—Ceco Steel Joists 
4— Meyer Steelforms 


5—Handbook of Ceco Products for Reinforced CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Concrete Construction 
ildi MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
6—Steel Building Prod for S 
9 laanias ts Mee: ocean ened Aectaate 5637 WEST 26TH STREET, CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 
8—Handbook of Ceco Road Building Materials Concrete Engineering Division, wea 
9—Ceco Metal Lath and Accessories Merchant Trade Division, Highway Products Division 
: 10—Ceco Metal Weatherstrips Offices, Warehouses and Fabricating Plants in Principal Cities 


i: NGINEERING _ MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN 























\ 
‘ 


ON complete information on any of the 
lucts illustrated, just fill out the 
O1$ Pon and mail to Ceco. Check the 
hlog number you want, corresponding 
he number of the product illustrated. 


STRUCTION PRODUCTS 
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CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION .- 
5637 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 
Please mail me postpaid the free catalogs | have checked below: 


[1] [2] (3) (4) [S) (6) [7 [8) (9) fo 
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SELECT PRODUCTS DESIGNED TOGETHER, 
MADE TOGETHER FOR SERVICE TOGETHER 


Trane, manufacturing engineers of heating and air conditioning equipment, produces the most nearly com- 
plete line of equipment available from a single source. When you specify, install and use Trane equipment, 
you save the effort of using many suppliers. You also get the added advantage of products designed together 
and made together for service together. There are Trane products for all types of steam and hot water heat- 
ing systems—for ventilation—for cooling with water or refrigeration—for complete year around air con- 
ditioning. To name a few there are— 











Tk 
Fe 
of 

TRANE CONVECTOR-RADIATORS 
TRANE LIFETIME RADIATOR VALVES The modern successor to cast iron radiators. Can be used - 
The only valves guaranteed for life against stem leakage. with equal effectiveness on steam or hot water systems. T 
e 
Pp. 
, Tr 
TRANE UNIT HEATERS TRANE AIR CONDITIONING UNITS Cc 
Three distinct types that form the most complete and Better known as Climate Changers for complete air con- ct 
largest a line in the industry. Led by the Projection ditioning or any of its phases, Use it with steam, water, w 

evelo 


Heater, ped originally by Trane. direct expansion refrigerants. fo 
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ONE STOP SOURCE OF HEATING 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


TRANE HEATING COILS 


Featuring the dual fin contact that makes fins and tubes 
one integral part. For steam and hot water both. 


TRANE COOLING COILS 

They offer a type for chilled water, well water, direct 
expansion refrigerants and a size for thousands of ap- 
plications. 


TRANE FANS 

Centrifugal with either forward 
curved and backwardly inclined 
wheels and propeller fans of all sizes 
for all air conditioning purposes. 


TRANE TURBO-VACUUM COMPRESSORS 


An outstanding water chilling machine operating on the 
centrifugal principle. 


And there are dozens of other products including 
traps, valves, hot water circulators and fittings, re- 
ciprocating compressors, roof ventilators, unit venti- 
lators, pumps, product coolers, condensers, chillers. 


All of them designed by one engineering staff, all 
built together in Trane factories, all for use together 
in the heating, ventilating and air conditioning sys- 
tem designed by the architect and engineer and in- 
stalled by the independent contractor. And all de- 
scribed in Trane Products Bulletin PB 290. If you 
have not received your copy write for one now on your 
letterhead. 


A complete and undivided responsibility line that 
offers you all the necessary parts for whatever system 
you need. 





To be RIGHT about sheet copper 


read this_t 





E most important addition to the subject of sheet copper 
f oneeneee made in recent years — this authoritative 
book by America’s oldest producer of copper and copper alloy 
products is based on five years’ constant research. It is now 
published especially to help architects and roofing experts in 
the conduct of their business. 


Read the table of contents — that will give you the best 
idea of all this remarkable book contains. 96 pages, beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated, ““Copper and Common Sense” 
gives practical, specific answers to questions that have long 
troubled thoughtful architects and sheet metal contractors. 


While the limited supply is available a copy will be sent 
free to any architect or contractor requesting it. Write today 
on your letterhead to the nearest Revere office. 
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Chepter! HOW STRESS FAILURES OCCUR é 
Chapter it | THE PROPOSED SOLUTION 23 
Chopter itt DETAILS OF SHEET COPPER INSTALLATIONS: 31 
Sheet 1 Senteges of Sx tat, Guth lat a 
Sheet 2 Deveapment of Basen end Leow Lact ms 
= “intl ae 36 
Sheet 4 High Parapa Walls 38 
Sheet $ Medium Parapet © alls « Contents 
Sheets 6,7 Low Parapet Walls a 
Sheet 8 Standing Seam Roofing “ 
Sheet 9 Standing Seam Roofing Desails “a 
Sheet 10 Batten Seam Roofing 50 
Sheet 11 Batten Seam Roofing Devauls $2 
Sheet 12 Flat Seam Roofing se 
Sheet 13 Open Valleys for Umal Slopes 56 
Sheet 14 Open Valleys for Unequal or Flat Slopes 58 
Sheet 15 Fascia Gravel Stops “ 
Sheets 16 10.18 Built-In Gutters: Box Gutter Linings 62 
Sheet 19 Semi-Circular Gutter Linings 6 
Sheet 20 Gutter Linings in Stone Comnices 68 
Sheet 21 Gutter Repairs 72 
Sheets 221025 WV Type Covers Over Expansion Joints 7% 
Sheet 26 Expansion Joints in Exterior Masonry Walls 62 
Sheet 27 Expanson Jounss wa Slabs Pv 
Sheets 28,29  Comnices and Belt Courses a6 
Sheet 30 Roofs of Bay Windows 90 
Keone 
Revere Sales Offices 6 














COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, lil; Detroit, Mich.; New Bedford, Mass.; 
Rome, N. Y.—Sales Offices in principal cities, distributors Everywhere. 


Listen to Exploring the Unknown on the Mutual Network 
every Sunday evening, 9 to 9:30 p.m., EST. 


























GE HOURS 


STALLING a new switchboard doesn’t 

have to be a big job. The Shaw Electric 
Company of Newark just recently made 
this interesting installation. 


In addition to the old live face distribu- 
tion switchboard there were four large 
cabinets housing the service equipment. 
Though this change-over was made while 
the building was closed, it is frequently 
possible to install a section at a time with 
only slight interruption of service. 


Interesting, too, are the individual € 
SHUTLBRAK switches embodying an 
entirely new switching principle, that of 
rolling contacts with a faster-than-the-eye 


shuttle motion within a completely insu- 
lated, damp proof chamber. Quality of 
performance and ease of operation actually 
improve year after year as the heavily sil- 
vered copper rollers move into position 
under line pressure contacts. 


Frank Adam SHUTLBRAK switch- 
boards have a full range of capacities from 
30 to 1200 amperes 250 volts AC or DC 
and 575 volts AC in 2, 3 and 4 poles. 
Write for the name of our nearest repre- 
sentative. He will be glad'to answer your 
questions without any obligation. 


Frank Adam Electric Co., Box 357, St. Louis, Mo. 


EN Wh) ne 


“Ql 





r 
" Makers of BUSDUCT e PANELBOARDS e SWITCHBOARDS e SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
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REVIEWS 


PLANNING: 1941-45 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REVIEW . OF 
SIGNIFICANT AMERICAN WARTIME PUBLICATIONS 


Prepared by RITA DAVIDSON 


This list is more or less confined to the important books about planning which 
have appeared in America since Pearl Harbor. Pamphlet and periodical litera- 
ture has been largely excluded. I am indebted to Miss Katherine McNamara, 


Planning Librarian of Harvard University, for the library facilities and monthly 
accession lists which made this bibliography possible. —R. D. 





For all types of air conditioning, 
heating and ventilating in public 
buildings, industrial and commercial 
applications, usAIRco heavy-duty 
centrifugal blowers are widely used. 
(One of the most frequently speci- 
fied blowers in the ventilating field 
is the single inlet type, illustrated 
above.) 

Factors to consider in the proper 
selection of blowers are quietness of 
operation, efficient. delivery of air 
(or exhaust), ease and economy of 
installation, and long-life operation. 
usAIRco Centrifugal Blowers meet 
all these requirements satisfactorily. 
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... The Best Buy for 
Efficient Air Delivery! 


Engineers, architects and contrac- 
tors are urged to submit problems 
involving the use of blowers to the 
usAIRco Engineering Department. 
Prompt, accurate facts on the choice, 
application or installation of blowers 
will be furnished. On your next job, 
specify usAIRco Centrifugal Blow- 
ers ... far your best buy for efficient 
air delivery! 


Factory Representatives = 
in Principal Cities 





United States 
Air Conditioning 
Corporation 


Northwestern Terminal, Minneapolis, Mian. 








Makers of the most complete line 
of air handling equipment 








PLANNING—IN GENERAL 


Philip. patrick GEDDES« 

OF THE FUTURE. With an Introduction by 
Mumiord. (Ubapei Hill, N. U.: University ot 

Press, 1944. 504 pp.. =. 
The Grst organized t of the Scottish 
life, writings, and activities. Geddes’ publleatidiha 
listed in tuto. A good it rather talkative bi 
about the “Father of regional planning.” 


Galloway, George B., and Associ 
PLANNinG FUR AMEKICA. (New York: 
Holt and Co., 1941. 713 pp.) Articles by 

horiti on , area, social and e 
planning. College text jevel. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. TIME FOR PLANNIN 
A Social—Economic Theory and Program for 
Twentieth Century. (New York: Harper and 
1945. 273 pp.) Essays written in the course 
Lorwin’s indefatigable crusade ior planning in tj 
country. 








TVA 


Pritchett, C. Herman. THE TENNESsy 
VALLEY AUTHOKITY. A Study in Public Adm 
tration. (Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of 
Carolina Press, 1943, 333 pp.) A stocktaking 
the TVA in public administration terms. Object 
and academic rather than proselytizing. 


Duffus, R. L. THE VALLEY AND ITS PEO 
A Portrait of TVA. Illustrated by Charies ‘ 
(New York: Alfred Knopf, 1944. 167 pp., 
graphs.) Newsy writing and extensive pict 
Definitely the most simplified and popular of 
many TVA books. 


Finer, Herman. THE TVA: LESSONS FOR} 
TERNATIONAL APPLICATION. (Montreal, 
national Labour Office, 1944. 289 pp.) Ex 
possibilities of multiple-purpose valley authorities 
an international scale. The American experiment 
examined in detail. 


Huxley, Julian. tva: ADVENTURE IN 
NING. (Surrey, England: The Architectural 
1943. 142 pp., photographs.) A sympathetic ace 
of TVA, as seen through an Englishman's 
Ee t = 1 

Lilienthal, David. tya: DEMOCRACY ON 
MARCH. (New York: Harper and Bros., 1944. 
Ppp-, photog Available also in a $.25 ri 
Pocket Books Incorporated.) The Administrator 
the Authority describes his organization and i 
philosophy for the American public. Readable 
convincing. 








THE CITY 


Churchill, Henry S. rue city ts 
PEOPLE. (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 
186 pp., photographs.) Chatty book about 
development of civic design; treats contempor 
planning problems and directions. 


Hilberseimer, L. THE NEW CITY. Prinel 
of Planning. With an Introduction by Mies van 
Rohe. (Chicago: Paul Theobald, 1944. 192 
photographs, diagrams.) Hilberseimer surveys 
city planning principles and problems. His phile 
has value but his solution tends to eliminate 
urban setting. 


Giedion, S. space, TIME AND ARCHITECTU 
(Cambridge, Mass.: The Harvard University 
1942. 601 pp., photographs.) Parts VII, VIII, 
IX critically examine civic design in the 19th 
20th centuries and note the relation of contemport 
architecture to town planning. 


Mumford, Lewis. city pEVELOPMEN’. 
dies in Disintegration and Renewal. (New Y 
Harcourt Brace and Co., 1945. 248 pp.) Mun 
most significant essays on urban growth 
volume spans the period from 1922 to 1945. 


Saarinen, Eliel. tHe city. its crowtl 
ITS DECAY, ITS FUTURE. (New York: Kei 
Publishing Co., 1943. 380 pp., diagrams.) A 
cussion of the organic city. Biology misapplied 
city planning in this instance. 


Sert, J. L. can OUR CITIES SURVIVE? 
ABC OF URBAN PROBLEMS, THEIR ANALYS® 
THEIR SOLUTIONS. (Cambridge, Mass.: H 
University Press, 1942. 259 pp., photographs.) 
classic report on urban reconstruction dese! 
vividly the afflictiogs of a modern city. The cute 
not in escaping urbanism, but in humanizing 
Profusely illustrated. 


Zucker, Paul, Editor. new arcHrrectTi® 


AND CITY PLANNING. A SYMPOSIUM. {New Yor 


Philosophical Library, 1944. 694 pp., phot 
(Continued on page 108) 
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There is no way of eliminating 
moisture from the atmosphere. 
But you can eliminate vapor prob- 
lems in the walls by installing 
Ferro-Therm Steel Insulation — 
the all-metal insulation which can- 
not absorb moisture from the air, 
and which cannot convey any 
moistute to framework which 
would cause wood to rot. 


Acts as a Fire-Stop 


Moisture resistance is. one of the 
many plus advantages that you get 
from Ferro-Therm — the insula- 
tion which does far more than 
insulate, although it is the most 
effective barrier for the resistance 


of heat ever developed.* Because cf its all-metal construc- 
tion, Ferro-Therm is non-combustible and provides a defi- 
nite fire-stop fot wooden framework. It forms an all-metal 
shield which cannot be penetrated by termites, rodents, or 
insects. It does not settle or pack down. And, above all, 
it has the strength and permanence of steel — it is 100% 
efficient for the life of the building. 


Ferro-lherm 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 






















sie 


Ferro-Therm Steel Insulation is absolutely moisture- 
resistant — it cannot absorb moisture or convey any 
moisture to the framework. 


costs by 25% to 30%. In 








Easy to Install 


Ferro-Therm can be installed 
quickly, easily and economically. 
The sheets are as thin as cardboard. 
They take up far less space than 
bulky mass insulation. And they 
are light— easy to handle. One 
man can ifistall 1000 to 1200 
square feet in a day. 

Only steel insulation can give 
you steel’s advantages. Only Ferro- 
Therm can give you its exclusive 
features that protect as well as in- 
sulate. Get the full story of Ferro- 
Therm’s superiority as an all-pur- 
pose insulation. Just mail the 
coupon below. 


*Ferro-Therm reflects 95% of all radiated heat — makes heat 
literally “‘bounce” off from either side. Installed in ceiling 
(or roof) and exterior walls, Ferro-Therm will reduce fuel 


summer, the installation of Ferro- 


Therm will reduce temperatures in the house by 10° to,12° F. 


Deliveries of Ferro-Therm Steel Insulation for the present 


require compliance with Federal Government regulations. 





New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send me, 


STEEL INSULATION id Ste 


Only Steel Insulation Can 
Give You Steel’s Advantages 





AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING Co. INC., 
Ferro-Therm Division, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 


formation on Ferro-Therm Steel Insul&tion. 


without obligation, complete in- 


Teese ee ee ee ee eer eee en eeend 
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Parts III and IV contain articles on city and regional 
planning and housing which have current value. 
Quality varies. 


URBAN PLANNING 


Jones, Victor. METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
364 pp., maps, tables, charts.) Describes the myriad 
ways metropolitan government has been and may be 
achieved; believes a full solution unlikely now. 


Public Administration Service, Chicago. 
ACTION FOR CITIES, (Study No. 86, 1943, 77 pp.) 


Black, Russell Van Nest, PLANNING FOR 
THE SMALL AMERICAN CITY! (Stndv No. 87, 


Mitchell, Robert, Editor. 


Rodgers, Cleveland. 


Segoe, Ladisloe, et al. 


1944. 86 pp.) These studies should be used together 
as a step-by-step guide for municipal officials who 
want to prepare and carry out a master plan. 


BUILDING THE 
FUTURE CITY. The Annals of the American Aca- 
demy of Political and Social Science. (Philadelphia: 
The American Academy, November 1945, Volume 
242.) The “‘experts’’ consider future city development 
in a series of 17 rather penetrating articles. 


NEW YORK PLANS FOR 
THE FUTURE. (New York: Harper and Bros., 1943. 
293 pp.) An unofficial account of the first 5 years of 
NYC’s Planning Commission—by one of its members. 


LOCAL PLANNING 
ADMINISTRATION. (Chicago: Institute for Training 
in Municipal Administration, 1941. 684 pp. One 
of the courses in the Municipal Series.) Approaches 
local planning from the viewpoint of those responsible 
for the program. Cites examples from leading 
planning practices in the various cities. Has texthook 
value. 





































mation or, if you 
, literature. 
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With RADIO CONTROL you simply 
push a button on the instrument board of 
your car fo open or close garage doors! 


Use the time-proved, dependable 
Barber-Colman RADIO CONTROL 


_for garage doors... 


i ‘We designed, .built, arid installed Radio Control for gara 
* 1926 —.nearly 20 years ago! Between then and 1936 we r 

units several times, simplifying the equipment and improving its de- 

pendability of operation. For the last 9 years (except for the war period) 

we have been offering a successful system which has proved its reliability 

in hundreds of satisfactory installations, With indications of a growing 

demand ‘or this outstanding convenience in post-waf homes, we urge 

you to investigate the distinctive features of the BARBER-COLMAN 

‘ Radio Control. Your Barber-Colman representative has complete infor- 

' refer, we will be glad to send you our descriptive 

Be ready to specify BARBER-COLMAN time-proved, de- 
peudable RADIO CONTROL for garage doors! 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


e doors in 
esigned the 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 











Walker, Robert. THe PLANNING FUNG 
IN URBAN GUVEKNMENT. (Chicago: The 
sity of Chicago Press, 1941. 376 pp.) A 
analysis of planning commissions in Amerig 
study indicates why the commissions h 
largely unsuccessful; the author's prope 
positive planning agency seem sound. ry 


tity 


~ 


e FOR THE INTERESTED PU 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 


Architectural Forum, The Editors, » 
NING WITH YOU. (New York: The Ar 
Forum. A pamphiet.) Formulations about 
cities—for the general public. 


Rael 


Fortune Magazine. a SERIES OF ARiie 
ON CITY PLANNING 
May 1943 SYRACUSE TACKLES ITS FUTUR 
Nov. 1943 CITY PLANNING: BATTLE OF 

APPROACH 

Jan. 1944 SO YOU’KE GOING TO PLAN AGH 
July 1944 AFTER THE PLANS, WHAT? 
Sept. 1944 A NEW START FOK THE CITIES 
Nov. 144 HOUSING: THE WHY OF PI 
(Available also in Fortune reprints.) 


Morrow, C. Earl. PLANNING YOUR ¢ 


MUNITY. A Manual of Suggestions for 
Community Planning. (New York: Regional 
Association, inc., 1945. 41 pp.) A handbook | 


lay planning boards; enables the local ce 
to do a large part of the job on its own. 


Stonorov, Oscar, and Kahn, Louis. 
AND YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD. A Primer for 
borhood Planning. (New York: Revere Copper 
Brass, Inc., 1944. A pamphlet.) An idealized 
gram for neighborhood organizations eager to 
their communities. Clever illustrations. (Se 
Stonorov’s and Kahn’s WHY CITY PLANNING 
YOUR RESPONSIBILITY. No. 17 in Reverey 


in Better Living Series.) 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


Hansen, Alvin H., and Greer, Gy 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT AND HOUSING. (® 
D. C.: Federal Reserve System, Dec. 1, 191 
pp., mimeo. Also published by Urban Land 
tute, Chicago, Dec. 31, 1941. 73 pp. Partially: 
printed in National Planning Association 
Pamphlets, Dec. 1941, No. 10. 24 pp.) Plea fers 
integrated approach to redevelopment with 
on the necessity for Federal action. 


Federal Housing Administration. 
HANDBOOK OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 
CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. (Wash., D. 
Government Printing Office, November 1941. 16 
FHA, an “interested party" suggests powetl, 
cedures, and programs for enabling localities and 
development corporations to eliminate their 
and slums. 


Colean, Miles L., and Davis, Arthur 
COST MEASUREMENT IN URBAN REDEVEM 
MENT. (New York: National Committee on 5 
ing, Inc., 1943. 43 pp., tables, charts.) Series of i 
genious tables and charts which relate economie 
to development costs. 
development on a scientific 


HOUSING 


Colean, Miles L. aMEeRICAN HOUSING. PRO 
LEMS AND PROSPECTS. (New York: The T 
tieth Century Fund, 1944. 466 pp.) Analysis of 
house-building industry, stresses the need for Gece 
mass housing and the “full employment” possibiiit 
of the construction industry. 


Dean, John P. Home OWNERSHIP 5S 
SOUND? (New York: Harper and Bros., 1945. 4 
pp.) Mr. Dean says “‘No, for most.” He offs 
well-fortified antidote to the “own your own hom 
line. 


Rosenman, Dorothy. a MILLION HOMES 
YEAR. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. ™ 
333 pp.) Indicates the complexity of the 
problem and the impossibility of any single solut 
Mrs. Rosenman is a houser with a planner’s point 
view. 


Straus, Nathan. THe seEvEN my/dS ‘ 
HOUSING. (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1944. 314 
The former housing administrator debunks the 
collection of public housing misconceptions. 


UAW-CIO, Memorandum on Post- 
Urban Housing. (Detroit, Mich. : Inte 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri 
Workers of America, 1944. 119 pp.) Infon 
about the various proposals for urban redevel 
Aimed for the consumer. 


(Continued on page 110) 
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PLANNING ANY 2, 3 OR 4-STORY BUILDINGS? 


Here’s the Most Practical 


Y... can streamline your building design and cut building 
costs at the same time. Specify Oildraulic Elevators and 
cross the unsightly, costly penthouse and elevator machine 
room off your plans. Lighten up the shaftway structure, 
too, when you use this “elevator that’s pushed up” from 


below—not pulled from above. 


Your Clients Will Approve Oildraulics 


Owners prefer Oildraulic Elevators because of their smooth, 
electric hydraulic operation. There are no abrupt starts or 
Stops. Landings are accurate to within % of an inch, plus or 
minus—most important on freight elevators where powered 
vehicles are used for material handling. These elevators are 
designed for modern buildings. 

Oildraulic Elevators are very economical. Initial cost is 
low. Operating cost is low, too .. . power used only when 


Sica Ze haclam acl amiilelsiciai Me baa heal) acs; 


elevator rises, descent by gravity. And there’s little main- 
tenance expense, even after years of constant use. 

For freight or passenger service, Oildraulics are ideal 
for rises up to 40 feet. Can be furnished in car sizes and 
capacities as required. The coupon below will bring you 
complete information and Architect’s Preliminary Layout 
Data on Oildraulic elevators. . 


MAIL COUPON FOR A.1.A. FILE CATALOG 


ROTARY LIFT COMPANY 
{112 Kentucky, Memphis (2), Tenn. 
Send your Catalog RE-301 to: 


NAME.. 


,} ADDRESS 


Retary OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS 


ROTARY ALSO MAKES OILDRAULIC LEVELATORS——LUMBER LIFTS——AUTO AND TRUCK LIFTS 
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IMPORTANT 2. cova penctts, are the Rrascrs that correct 


and keep drawings clean. For Quality on which you can depend 
always specify EBERHARD FABER. On sale everywhere, in all 
shapes and types. 
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REVIEWS 


s 
(Continued from page 108) 3 


(Taft) Subcommittee on Housiz 
Urban Redevelopment, of the (Gem 
Special Senate Committee on Pe 

mic Policy and Planning, 
4 and 6 through 15, on Housing and Urban By 
opment. (Wash., D. C.: Government Printi 
June 1, 1944, through February 7, 1945. 
cially Part 6, pp. 1191-1380, Statement of Johg 
ford). On-the-record testimony about urbay 
velopment from Blandford to Bodfish. 


PLANNING EDUCATION 


(These articles and memoranda are, unfo 
descriptive rather than analytical.) 


Morrison, Hugh S. EpucATION FoR 
NERS. (Boston, Mass.: National Resources 
Board, Region One, June 1942. 80 pp., mimes) 


American Society of Planning 0; 
PLANNING EDUCATION—A SURVEY OF 
CURRICULA IN 23 COLLEGES AND UNIVE 
TIES. A MEMORANDUM. (Chicago: The 
May 1942. 28 pp., mimeo.) 


Gaus, John Merriman. 1HE EDUCATION 
PLANNERS. With Special Reference to the 
ate School of Design of Harvard University. (( 
bridge, Mass.: The Graduate School of Design, 
1943, 50 pp.) 


Regional Planning: The “New” 
proach. An Outline of Plans and Program 
the Education of Planners at Seven Universities, 
a Commentary by John M. Gaus. (Madison, 
The Journal of Land and Public Utility E 
November 1945.) 


CONTESTS 


American Society of Planning O 
ORGANIZATION FOR METROPOLITAN P. 
Four Proposals for Regional Councils. (Chicago: 
Society, 1943, 73 pp.) These are the 4 diverse 
posals which won the ASPO contest awards. 


The Boston Contest, 1944. (Boston: 
University Press, 1944. 148 pp.) Excerpts from 
outstanding entries. 


CONFERENCES AND ANNUAIS 


Conference on Urbanism, Camb 
Mass., 1942. The Problem of the Cities 
Towns. (Report of the Conference at Harvard 
versity, March 5-6, 1942; edited by Guy Gree. 
pp., tables, charts.) 


Discussions on Urbanism, New Y 
City, 1942. Reports of a Series of Seminats 
by the Planning and Housing Division, Schod 
Architecture, Columbia University, January & 
April 23, 1943. (Reprinted from Pencil Point, 
pp.) 


Housing and Community Planning. 
Series of Lectures Delivered at McGill U 
November 2 through March 21, 1944. (Most 
1944, 210 pp.) 


Postwar Planning Press Conferenx 
Chicago, II1., 1943. Proceedings . . . 1 
by the Public Administration Clearing House . . 
(Chicago, Il.: December 9 through 11, 1%. 
pp., mimeo.) 


Urban Planning Conferences, Balti 


Md., 1943. Evergreen House. Report of the 0 
Planning Conferences under the auspices of the 
Hopkins University. (Baltimore, Md.: The 
Hopkins Press, 1944. 245 pp., photographs, map+) 


American Planning and Civic Anm 
(Washington, D. C.: American Planning and © 
Association. Yearly.) 


Proceediigs. (Chicago: American Society of 
ning Officials. Yearly.) 


DIRECTORIES 
PLANNING AND POST-WAR PLANNING—ST. 


ORGANIZATIONS. (Chicago: The Society, J 
1945. 39 pp., mimeo.) 


(Continued on page 112) 











WITH THE ) 


NEMO-LIG ~ 


The ANEMO-LIGHT is a combination of the ANEMO- 

STAT draftless air-<diffuser and a built-in light. It is de- 
signed to provide draftless, even distribution of air— 
both heated and cooled—for equalizing temperature and 
humidity throughout the room .. . as well as to provide 


scientific lighting. 


The section of- the ANEMO- 
LIGHT which serves as the air- 
diffuser is of special design and 

dimensions — different than the 
standard ANEMOSTAT. The a 

est member has a handsome flut 
polished edge. The inner members 
are also polished. The complete fix- 
ture is of the recessed type, fitting 
tightly against the ceiling with a mini- 
mum projection below the ceiling line. 
It is spun of aluminum, polished and 


diffuse any volume of air sup- 
plied to the device at any velocity. 
At the different velocities rec- 
———— for ag used for 
different purposes, the increase in 
decibel rating by the ANEMO- 
LIGHT itself is negligible. 


The lighting unit is a Holophane 
Reflector Refractor. Its sparkling, 
crystal, prismatic is pleasing in 
appearance. ted, a portion of 
e reflected light is thrown on to the 


en rey 


sprayed with clear lacquer. 


The ANEMO-LIGHT is so constructed 
that, like the standard ANEMOSTAT air- 


diffuser, it will draftlessly and quietly 


flaring cones of the air-distribution 

section of the device, which effects a 
luminous quality, lending a fluorescent 
appearance to the entire fixture. 


Ht AY FO 6 
LL.INFOR 


~~ vai 
S 
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ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
10 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








"NO AIR-CONDITIONING SYSTEM IS BETTER THAN ITS AIR-DISTRIBUTION” 
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TRACING CLOTH 
for. 


HARD PENCILS 





@ Imperial Pencil Tracing Cloth has the 
same superbly uniform cloth foundation 
and transparency os the world famous 
Imperial Tracing Cloth. But itis distinguished 
by its special dull drawing surface, on 
which hard pencils can be used, giving 
clean, sharp, opaque, non-smudging lines. 

Erasures are made easily, without 
damage. It gives sharp, contrasting prints 
of the finest lines. It resists the effects 
of time and wear, and does not become 
brittle or opaque. 

Imperial Pencil Tracing Cloth is right 
for ink drawings as well. 





- et oe 7 
1 IMPERIAL 
1 PENCIL | 
; TRACING ! 
CLOTH! 
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| SOLU BY LEADING STATIONERY AND sf 
I DRAWING MATERIAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE. j 
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REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 110) 


The Twentieth Century Fund. postwar 
PLANNING IN THE UNITED STATES. An Or- 
ganization Directory. (New York: The Fund, 1944. 
134 pp.) 


(Editor’s note: The architectural bibliography for 
the war years will appear in the February issue, and 
a listing of recent British literature in a subsequent 
issue.) 


PLANNING DEFINED 

The City is the People. Henry S. 
Churchill. Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., 
8 West 40th St., New York, 1945. 186 
pp., illustrated. $3.00 


The next time someone corners you with 
questions aout city planning, hand him 
this short book by Churchill and wait. 
He’ll have presented to him almost 
every idea that’s bobbed up in civic de- 
sign for the last 40 centuries, each more 
or less in its proper perspective. This 
is a book intended for the layman, or 
newcomer to planning, and it is a 
grand introduction by an architect with 
sincerity and a strictly contemporary 
approach. 


So many people have been playing 
around in city planning lately: archi- 
tects, economists, “planners,” urban 
geographers, politicians, and the fol- 
lowers of a score of other professions. 
Read a book by one of them and plan- 
ning will be Civic Design; an essay by 
another and planning becomes Political 
Organization. Each is partially right, 
all are partially wrong. City planning 
has grown and its roots are deeper than 
ever, its cultural and intellectual bases 
stronger than before. 

It is fortunate that Henry Churchill, 


in attempting a book which would cover 
everything and create for its reader a 


sense of good modern planning, has not , 


trumped his own program. While he 
does present some ideas of where he 
thinks we ought to go, these are so 
mild, so short-term, and eminently rea- 
sonable that they do not obtrude upon 
the reader’s consciousness. Most books 
we have read on civic planning have 
been merely the vehicle for pushing 
across a particular solution—the anal- 
ysis has been biased and twisted to 
support the need for fanciful nostrums. 
Churchill’s monograph does not suffer 
from this but, rather, profits from a 
calm and impartial approach. 


It is natural that, in a short volume 
which covers the historical growth of 
cities, and modern conceptions of city 
building, a good number of misapprai- 
sals should appear. In many ways it 
is too technical for the novice and its 
informal organization is confusing. 
But the book should be taken in the 
spirit in which we believe it was of- 
fered—as a basis for study, as a log- 
book of the trip planners have taken 
and a rough outline of where they want 
to go. 

DAVIDSON-SMULL 
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Hillyard Floor Treatments SAVE all type 
of floors in every type of Institution . .- 
they are Uniform, Dependable, and Ec 
nomical, and bring out the natural beauty 
of every type floor. 


Send for our new FREE book “Floor Jo 
Specifications” full of helpful hints o 
economical floor maintenance. 


THE 


HILLYARD 


COMPANY 


Distributors 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ST. JOSEPH 1, MISSOURI 
370 Turk St., San Francisco, Calif. 
1947 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














250,000 Clients 


tell you what they want! 


A quarter of a million prospective home-owners have 
already written us inquiring about Weldwood Plywood. 

Every one is building-minded . . . actively interested 
in Weldwood for fine interiors. 

Editors of popular Lome magazines realize that Hard- 
wood Plywood has caught the public fancy. They have 
featured eye-catching pictures of Hardwood Plywood in- 
stallations . . . articles on its beauty and economy .. . in 
issue after issue. 

Now, their readers want the warmth and luxury of 
wood paneled walls for their own homes. And they know 
they can have them with lovely, practical Weldwood 
panels .. . even with a modest building budget. 

For Weldwood paneling costs no more, in the long 
run, than ordinary plastering. And the first cost is the 
only one with Weldwood. With no expense for repaint- 


ing or repapering, the upkeep of Weldwood paneled 
walls approaches the absolute minimum. 

Weldwood panels are guaranteed for the life of the 
building. 

Quick and easy to install ... Weldwood’s Dri-bilt con- 
struction saves as much as six weeks of expensive build- 
ing time. This cuts costs appreciably, and avoids the 
hazards of warping and swelling that the tons of water 
in plaster walls produce. 

Your customers not only get a structurally stronger, 
more attractive house, but they can move in sooner. 

You'll find many important prospects among the 
250,000 people who have already written us about 
Weldwood. 

We'll be glad to send you any additional information 
you may need. 


==WELDWOOD Plywood 


Weldwood Plywood and Mengel Flush Doors are products of 


Plastics and Wood Welded for Good 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
New York 18, N. Y. 


THE MENGEL COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Lowisville 1, Ky 


Waterproof Weldwood for exterior use, is 
bonded with phenol formaldehyde synthetic 
resin. Osher types of water-resistant Weld- 
wood for interior applications are manu- 
factured with extended urea resins and 
other approved bonding agents. 


Distributing units in Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, High Point, 

Los Angeles, Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadelohia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle. Also 

U.S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc. distributing units in Atlanta, Jacksonville, Louisville, New Orleans. In Canada: 
United States Plywood of Canada, Limited, Toronto. Send inquiries to nearest point. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Reviewed by MAUDE KEMPER RILEY 
HOUSING PROGRESS 

95 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
FALL, 1945 


“Today, when one buys a house, he gets 
less for his dollar than in purchasing 
any other thing made~by man,” writes 
William B. Stout for this new publica- 
tion. The condition, he says, is due to 
the inertia of unions, builders, and 
architects—who could change this situ- 


ation. War over, it will change never- 
theless. New housing will be done in 
quantity and for low cost. Quantity 
consumption is necessary. The same 
man who was valuable before the war 
as labor is now far more valuable as a 
consumer. All men should be custom- 
ers for things built at a price all can 
afford. The public must, of course, for- 
get its traditional view of house and 
home and take, instead, what might be 
called “living machines” built in dupli- 
cate, just like automobiles. Houses will 
be compact, and equipped with auto- 
matic laundry and drier, ironer, air- 
conditioning plant, garbage disposal, 
quick freeze, automatic electric cooker, 
food freezer, etc. Every three years, 
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Non-Combustible Accoustical Tile 





NOW AVAILABLE 


SOFTONE Texture and Finish Have Utmost Eye Appeal ¢ High 
Sound Absorption Value ¢ 85% Light Reflection Factor ¢ 
Made From Finely Ground Pure Cork Which Provides Excellent 


Thermal Insulation. Ideal 
Hospitals, Churches, Etc. 


for 


Schools, Industrial Plants, 


Ask For Descriptive Literature 


SOFTONE 


Accoustical and Insulation Division 
of Pressurelube, Inc. 


120 S. La Salle Street 
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the postwar house will become ap 
model and, like a car, be turned jn, 
must therefore be built with easy 
moval in mind; easy replac 
Standard house foundations must 
established. 


Mr. Stout’s “fundamental econonj 
establish labor as consumer. When 
become one, no conflict will exist 
tween capital and labor and a “med 
ical betterment of morals” wil! 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 

45 The Avenue, Cheam. Surrey 
London, England 

NOVEMBER 1, 1945 

Summation of the London Reg 
Plan, now published and in the 
of England’s citizens, is written in 
issue by E. C. Kent and F. J. Sam 
who break down the problem int 
major questions: Does the plan fit 
a national and regional pattern of 
construction? Preserve and develop 
individual character of the region's 
rious parts? Establish an organi¢ 
tern for development? Provide for 
private life of the citizen? Cater 
the collective needs of the comm 
Is it practicable? 


Editorially, apology is made for 
reiteration of these considerations 
view of the readers’ possible di 
enment because town planners do 
know their science. But, say the 
tors, Town Planning is almost a 
lar science. Pride in London, as it 
before the war, is misplaced until & 
fic jams and crowded buses, long t 
rides, noise, smoke, and overcro 
have been removed. When pride 
place is restored in a city worthy 
the sentiment, then the planner 
know he has succeeded. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1945 


A Special Conversion Number is ma 
by a slick cover. Effort is made to 
to Londoners the thought that 
Georgian and Victorian terrace f 
which abound in certain parts of 
don, if properly reconditioned 
adapted, could become comfortable} 
ing quarters for families. Such h 
have deteriorated in tenancy, being 
longer occupied by the middle 
families for which they were bul 
offering rooms for roomers shat 
kitchens and baths, they may be 
garded as slums. Reconversion of t 
thousands of row houses and those 
the Royal Crescent, and of the 
though clumsy in modern eyes, will! 
ertheless ease the pressure of new bul 
ing for accommodation of home 
Londoners. Several accomplished ¢ 
versions are published. They look de 
ous—but to a New York hotel-hop 
today, they’d be the most weld 
sight in the world. 
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Algiers, a conglomeration of nati¢ 
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READY TO BE SET IN PLACE 
when delivered to the job. 
Weatherstripping and operat- 
ing mechanism are built into 
aluminum windows. They need no pro- 
tective painting to safeguard against 


rusting or rotting. 


HANDLING IS EASY f 


because of the light weight of @ 


Ww 


aluminum windows, and their ‘> * 
unit construction. Erection goes 
fast, appreciably cutting your construe- 


tion costs. 


SIMPLY LINE THEM UP 
anchor in place, and 
\\\\_ they’re ready for calking 


_\\3 and glazing. Aluminum 





6 P 
windows work smoothly, 





and they’re easy to keep that way. 














WINDOWS OF ALCOA ALUMINUM 


narrow metal sections make most 
efficient use of window openings, 
giving maximum glass areas. They 


are suited to any type of architecture. 


Windows of Alcoa Aluminum will be made by leading window manufacturers. 
Consider them for your future new buildings and for replacements. Aluminum 
Company of America, 1868 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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ties, reflects many civilizations, many 
conquests, in its architecture. In a well- 
illustrated article by J. Wells Hastings, 
on the architecture of North Africa, the 
strange changes that have come to 
Morocco and Algiers, which began as 
city planning and re-building back in 
1930, are discussed. A desire for new 
materials and modern construction has 


| eaused the abandonment of such cli- 
| matically suitable materials as rolling- 


wood blinds, glazed tile roof, faiance 
mosaic, wood grilles and slate; and the 
adoption of pre-cast concrete and heat- 
resisting glass for exteriors—such as 
in a bayed department store shown in 
projection sketch. Fortunately, accord- 


| ing to this report, these fast-converting 


cities are divided in two parts—the na- 
tive and the European—so that exam- 
ples of true Moroccan and Algerian 
architecture remain. Fez, the “Villa 
Nouvelle,” or New City, was built com- 
pletely separate from the old Moorish 
city. The horror of a grammar school 
with its pre-cast concrete grilles like 
icing on a birthday cake, the design 
of X. Salvador, is in remarkable op- 
position to the Customs House and the 
General Post Office at Mazagan—both 
faithful to Moorish design. Other arch- 
itects responsible for the “invasion” of 
modern European materials are: Henri 
Prost, Maurice Rotival (Yale professor, 
now with the U. S. Navy), Raymond 
Coqueral, and Charles Montaland. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL 
INSTITUTE OF CANADA 

57 Queen Street West. Toronto 1, Canada 
SEPTEMBER 1945 


Ottawans protest the invitation of the 
Prime Minister to have the architect, 


Greber, sent from France to “window,: 


dress” and tree-plant the city when it is 
city planning they want, with their 
own professional talents consulted and 
commissioned to do the much needed 
job. 


AMERICAN HOME 
444 Madison Avenue. New York. N. Y. 
NOVEMBER 1945 


Editor Jean Austin, still searching for 
the single type of home that most 
pleases most Americans, points now to 


| “the Chadwell house” in Illinois, a con- 


servative home decorated “daringly.” 
It is built of white clapboards, is green- 
shuttered, spacious in living rooms, and 
has four upstairs bedrooms. Today, it 
would cost a lot of money to build. 
Therefore it is more practical to ad- 
mire a house in Georgia, consisting of 
one room and utility and sleeping cham- 
bers, entry, terrace, and a half-base- 
ment. Architect Richard L. Aeck, of 
Atlanta, uses this cypress board and 
handmade brick house, year ’round, for 
the present—although he views it as a 
connected guest house for the antici- 
pated main house. An all-glass front 
brings the trees of the glade into view 
from all parts of the enormous living 


room. The cozy chimney would 
been cozier, built of fieldstone, as 
the Rhode Island house which fe 
in this continuous presentation of 
sibilities” for home builders. 


MAGAZINE OF ART 
22 East 60th Street, New York 22. N. Y, 
DECEMBER 1945 


In an article written for the lay 
architect Eric Mendelsohn states { 
importance of the architects’ Visi 
One starts with “mere notes of gs 
and time, three-dimensional and 
mic expressions of our age’s mater 
and mental propensities” . . . and t 
makes them work in light of the bui 
ing’s usefulness, its structure and 
chanics. “But only a few architeg 
seem to be willing to forget their ep 
mon sense, to take their architectuy 
dreams not as an artistic trick or pj 
torial magic, and to put them on pay 
as potential motives for future work’ 


Mendelsohn relates his own dre 
sketch for Manhattan, made years} 
fore its skyscrapers put off their spi 
for step-back construction. He thong 
of vertical lines, indicating mechanic 
traffic; horizontal lines next 
drawn, indicating piled-up office floo 
Comparative plan-relations for m 
such buildings, deriving light from t 
same sky and exposed to the 
winds, prompted indication of a qui¢ 
step-up to great heights, and a counte 
acting slow step-down to the street a 
ner. Here, in sketch, was the practic: 
ly-legislated zoning law—dreamed } 
fore it ever came into being! No 
Mendelsohn says, his visions turn 
single buildings to large-scale project 
for the postwar world: 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
1714 Locust Street, Des Moines 3, lowa 
NOVEMBER 1945 


Two modern interiors pictured in # 
issue, one a conversion, one an arth 
tect’s answer to his client’s wanting 
small house that is mostly living 
with a garden attached,” are the 1 
attractive of the many such present 
tions we have seen recently in “ge 
eral” magazines. Architect Victorin 
Homsey accomplished the first from 
typically small town American act 
dent house. Built-in furniture, wind 
cut to the floor, fireplace cut low, hinge 
panes to swing out like awnings in “eg 
crate” windows, light wood cabinets 
and separately painted end wall, at 
some of the neat devices which mak 
an eye-appealing and functional roo 
out of an eyesore. 


What the architect (who is unnamed) 
of Tucson, Arizona, gave the lady, Mn 
Polly Titcomb Lee, was a living room 
the chunky stem of which is the livin 
space, with a fireplace cut in its tum 
ing corner, spaces for lounging até 
working to right, and dining to left 
The top of the T is of solid glas 
panels, floor to ‘ceiling, two of whit 
slide, as in department store cases, fot 
access to the garden—seen at all time! 
from all points in the interior. 
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“Any similarity between this and a Suntile fire- 
place is confined strictly to the color of the flame.” 


WHAT THEY SAW... 


Beautifully-styled Suntile rooms impart to a home an enviable air of charm and distinction. Bright with color, 
right for life, they are a permanent source of pleasure and satisfaction. For sanitary kitchens and easy-to-clean 
bathrooms—for colorful sun rooms and durable recreation rooms—Suntile's lifetime advantages are unequaled. _ 
Suntile is superb for these significant extras, too...such as a Suntile fireplace that glows with graciousness...or 
a Suntile stairway as attractive as it is unique. Suntile provides the answer for decorative results that are de- 
lightfully different—symbols of good taste that last a lifetime. 


Suntile - A Luxury Yesterday, Suntile Is Today’s Economy 
( | S- rf | 
THE CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO. 
aS Lhe ° MEMBER OF THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 
aed CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


THIS SERIES IS BASED ON AN IDEA SUGGESTED IN LETTERS WRITTEN BY CPL. LOUIS A. PERKOVIC OF THE ARMY ENGINEERS IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 
MS STL A WISE IDEA TO KEEP BUYING BONDS. THE SAVINGS THEY REPRESENT ARE AN ESSENTIAL CHECK ON INFLATION AND RUN-AWAY SPENDING. 
















“Continuous Line” Fluorescent! 


T.MATERIALLY INCREASES SCHOOLROOM SEE-ABILITY 
2.1S EASILY ADAPTED TO ANY ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT 
3.1S ECONOMICAL TO INSTALL IN NEW OR EXISTING STRUCTURES 





Architects, electrical contractors and school authorities may PLAN of ccuttaveus fas ‘Quercceniit fieht- 
well be proud of schoolroom see-ability like this. Since 87 per- ing in average size schoolroom. Here twelve 
cent of all learning is visual, teaching, as well as learning, is Wellingateey ype SH 160 tains Gath 


Sect fficient d td » ae it equipped with four 40-watt lamps) increased 
aster, more ertricient anda a grea eai more pleasant wnen | chia Sevel of Meatiedites trem an inad . 


is the beneficiary of a well planned lighting system. 3.6 to approximately 40 footcandies. 
Continuous line fluorescent lighting systems by Westinghouse REQUEST FREE School Lighting Folder B-3722 
rate high with both teachers. and pupils. They like the higher from your nearest Westinghouse office. & 


intensity and quality of illumination that results from correctly Se tai = pat sr. . wi 


designed equipment and efficiently engineered application. at thle enghtesh échatbvoviinte-cliitine, 
J-04069 
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“PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... @ “9 OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


FOR ASSISTANCE in preparing your school lighting r dations, request the service of a Westinghouse Lighting Engineer. Contact any one of the — 
127 Westinghouse Electric Supply Company or Independent Distributors’ offices nearest you, or write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P.O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 















